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they are in error, or the distinguished Secretar 

of State is mistaken in his notions of the Consti- 
tution. It will be perceived, Mr. Speaker, that 
Mr. Webster denies the power to be in Congress. 
[ only deny it to be inthis House. It isall which 
js necessary for the adjudication of this case. 
Certainly, sir, either Mr. Webster’s views or 


those of my honorable friends from New Jersey 


and New York, are heretical. 

I hasten now to the argument advanced by the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Durer.] He 
admits, as every lawyer must, that there is nothing 
in the Constitution which conflicts with the right 
of the New Hampshire Legislature to pass the 
second districting act, and he also admits that it 
embraces this case of a special election; but he as- 
serts that it is invalid because it is inconsistent 
with the act of Congress of June 25, 1842, so often 
quoted. This conflict he infers from the words 


which it contains: ‘“‘no one district electing more | 


than one Representative.’’ If the special election 
be conducted under the second districting act, then, 
he argues, one district does elect more than one 
Representative. Why? Because certain towns 
which aided in the election of one, aided also in 
the election of another. After all, this amounts 
only to the objection, that certain persons have 
voted for two members of the same Congress. The 
gentleman construes the language to mean, that 
no elector, or, if not that, no body of electors 


within a political division, shall vote for more than | 


one Representative. Now, let us inquire if this is 
the proper construction of the language. Suppose 
the second districting act had never been passed, 
and Mr. Morrison had been elected by the electors 
resident in Hillsborough and Cheshire counties: I 
ask the gentleman, would not the eleciors resident 
in those counties have voted for two Representa- 
tives in the same Congress? Would they not have 
voted for Mr. Wilson, one, and Mr. Morrison, a 
second? The gentleman will revolt from the con- 
clusion to which his argument leads him. No, sir. 
The act of Congress of June 25, 1842, had refer- 
ence to a state of things then existing. At that 
time some of the States elected by double, and 
some by treble, districts. The act did not declare 
expressly, that there should be as many districts 
in a State as the number of Representatives to which 
it is entitled; but it was intended to produce that 
result by the clause, that no district should elect 
more than one. Had it not been for that clause, 
a State entitled to ten Representatives might have 
complied with the law, and yet prescribed that 
one district might elect nine, and another district 
one. 


construction of the statute. All that was intended 
was, to secure the division of the State into as 
many districts as its allotted number of Represent- 
atives. Thus disappears the argument of the 
gentleman against the validity of the second dis- 


trieting act—that of July, 1850. Upon his own | 
principles, therefore, he must vote to confirm the | 


right of the sitting member. 
Mr. Speaker, r 


— to me to require an answer. Gentlemen 
ta 


of establishing a precedent, that electors may | 
Sir, no precedent is to be established | 


vote twice. 


in regard to that. Ever since the adoption of the 


Constitution that has been done; and done with | 
universal acquiescence. The precedent, if any, to | 


be established, is, that a Representative elected in 


That was the mischief which was intended | 
to be remedied, and that gives us the rule for the | 


have heard nothing else which | 


“MOND 


AY, JANUARY 13, 1851. 


The SPEAKER stated that the main question 
would be first on the amendment proposed by the 
genleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Tuck] to 
the resolution reported by the majority of the 
Committee of Elections. 

Mr. CROWELL called for the yeas and nays, | 

Mr. SWEETSER moved that there be a call 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER ruled the motion out of order— 
the call for the previous question having been sus- 
tained. 

Mr, SWEETSER, for the purpose of affording 
time for the absentees to be present, moved that 
the House adjourn, and on the motion demanded 
the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
adjourn, and decided in the negative—ayes 2, 
nays 183. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Tuck, the yeas and nays were ordered; and | 
the question having been taken, the result was— 
yeas 84, nays 103—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Ashmun, Bennett, 
Breck, Briggs, Burrows, Butler, Calvin, Campbell, Chand 
ler, Clarke, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, Deberry, Dickey, 
Dixon, Doty, Dunean, Durkee, Eliot, Nathan Evans, 
Fowler, Freedley, Giddings, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grin- 
nell, Halloway, Hampton, Hay, Haymond, Hebard, Henry, 
Howe, Hunter, James L. Johnsen, Julian, Kerr, George G. 
King, James G. King, John A. King, Horace Mann, Mar- 
shall, Matteson, McGaughey, McKissock, Finis E. Me- 
Lean, Daniel IF. Miller, Moore, Morton, Nelson, Newell, 
Ogle, Otis, Phenix, Pitman, Reed, Risley, Rockwell, 
Root, Rose, Rumsey, Sackett, Schenck, Schermerhorn, 
Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spaulding, Sprague, Stanly, ‘Thad- 
deus Stevens, Taylor, John B. Thompson, Thurman, Tuck, 
Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, White, and Williams—&4. 

NAYS—Messrs. Albertson, Averett, Bayly, Beale, Bell, 
Booth, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Albert G. Brown, William 
J. Brown, Buel, Bullard, Burt, Joseph Cable, George A. 
Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Cartter, Cleveland, Cling 
man, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Daniel, Danner, Dimmick, 
Disney, Duer, Dunham, Ewing, Featherston, Fitch, Fuller, 
Gentry, Gerry, Gilbert, Gorman, Green, Hall, Hammond, 
Haralson, Harlan, Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, 
Thomas L. Harris, Hibbard, Hoagiand, Holladay, Howard, 
Inge, Joseph W. Jackson, Andrew Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, Jones, La Sére, Leitier, Littlefield, Job Mann, 
McClernand, McDonald, McDowell, McLanahan, Robert 
M. McLane, McMullen, McQueen, MecWillie, Meade, 
John K. Miller, Millson, Morris, Morse, Orr, Outlaw, Par 
ker, Peaslee, Peck, Penn, Phelps, Richardson, Robbins, 
Robinson, Ross, Savage, Sawtelle, Seddon, Shepperd, 
Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stetson, Strong, 
Sweetser, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, James Thoinpson, 
Toombs, Venable, Walden, Waldo, Wallace, Watkins, 
Weliborn, Wentworth, Whittlesey, Woodward, and Young 


| —103. 


Mr. POTTER, when his name was called upon 


| the above vote, stated that he had paired off with 


Mr. Hirurarp, of Alabama; and 
Mr. HAMILTON, who was in favor of the 


|| sitting member, stated that he had paired off with 


Mr. Evans, of Maryland, who was in favor o 


| the contestant. 


Mr. STRONG moved a reconsideration of the 


| above vote, and moved to lay that motion on the 


table; which latter motion was agreed to. 
So the House resolved that Israel Perkins was 


| not entitled to the seat as a member from the Third 


Congressional district in the State of New Hamp- 


shire. 


accordance with the existing laws of a sovereign || 


State, is to be denied his seat in this body. 


into a Legislature, 
regard to the 
regulati 
to the solemn enactments of one of 
this Confederacy. 
no such precedent. I ask the House to permit, 
in the languageof Mr. Webster, a State to present 
her own representation on the floor of Congress, 
in the mode she chooses to present it, 

I leave the case to the adjudication of the House. 


14 


and set up its own opinion in 


No | 
such precedent meets us in our past history. No | 
House of Representatives heretofore has ever un- | 


dertaken to convert i judici i t] 
j nivert itself from a judicial tribunal | W. Cobb, Daniel, Danner, Dimmick, Disney, Dunham, Ew- 


propriety and equity of a State law, || 
the manner of elections as paramount || 
the parties to | 
I ask the House to establish | 


The question recurred on the adoption of the 
resolution reported from the Committee of Elec- 
tions. 

Mr. CROWELL demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. ~ 

The question was then taken, and the resul 
as—yeas 93, nays 9)—as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Albertson, Averett, Bayly, Beale, Bell, 
Booth, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Albert G. Brown, Wm. J. 


Brown, Buel, Bullard, Burt, Joseph Cable, George A. 
Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Cartter, Cleveland, W. R. 


ing, Featherston, Fitch, Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilbert, Gor- 
man, Green, Hall, Hammond, Haralson, Harlan, Isham G. 
Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Hibbard, 
Hoagland, Holladay, Howard, Inge, Joseph W. Jackson, 
Andrew Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Jones, La Sére, Letf- 
fler, Littlefield, Job Mann, McClernand, McDonald, Mc- 


| Dowell, McLanahan, Robert M. McLane, McMullen, Mc- 


| ris, Morse, Orr, Parker, Peaslee, Peck, Penn, Phelps 
| Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Koss, Savage, Sawtelle, 


Queen, McWillie, Meade, John K. Miller, Millson, Mor- 


Seddon, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stetson, || 
Strong, Sweetser, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, Jas. Thomp- \' 
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| son, Venable, Walden, Waldo, Wallace, Watkins, Well- 


born, Wentworth, Whittlesey, Woodward, and Young—98. 

N <Ys Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Ashmun, Ben- 
nett, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, Butler, E. C. Cabell 
Calvin, Campbell, Chandler, Clarke, Clingman, Conger, 
Corwin, Crowell, Deberry, Dickey. Dixon, Doty, Duer, 
Duncan, Durkee, Eliot, Nathan Evans, Fowler, Freediey, 
Giddings, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Halloway, 
Hampton, Hay, Haymond, Hebard, Henry, Howe, Hunter, 
James L. Johnson, Julian, Kerr, George G. King, James G. 
King, John A. King, Horace Mann, Marshall, Matteson, 
MeGaughey, McKissock, Finis E. MeLean, Daniel F. 
Miller, Moore, Morehead, Morton, Nelson, Newell, Ogle, 
Otis, Outlaw, Pitman, Reed, Risley, Rockwell, Root, Rose, 
Rumsey, Sackett, Schenck, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, 
Shepperd, Silvester, Spaulding, Sprague, Stanly, Taylor, 


John B. Thompson, Thurman, Toombs, Tuck, Underhill, 


Van Dyke, Vinton, White, and Williams—90. 

Mr. STRONG moved to reconsider the vote, 
and to lay that motion on the table; which latter 
motion was agreed to. 

So the House resolved that George W. Morri- 
son was entitled to the seat which he held as a 

Lepresentative from the Third Congressional dis- 
trict of New Hampshire. 

On motion, the House then adjourned. 

PETITIONS, &e. 

The fotlowing petitions were presented under the rule, 
and referred to appropriate committees: 

By Mr. SWTELLE: The petition of John Thompson 
and 38 others, citizens of Mercer in the State of Maine, 
praying the repeal of the fugitive slave law 

By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of Hamilton Finney and 
64 others, citizens of Cass county, Missouri, praying for a 
grant of public land to aid in the construction of the Pacific 
railroad. fa 

Also, the petition of the judges of the county court of Cass 
county, Missouri, praying a grant of land to aid in the con 
struction of the Pacific ratlroad 


IN SENATE. 
Fripay, January 10, 1851. 

The PRESIDENT of the Senate laid before 
body a communication from the Secretary of the 
War, made in compliance with the act of August 
26, 1842, transmitting statements of the expendi- 
tures during the year ending June 30th, 1850, from 
the appropriations for contingent expenses of the 
War Department and its several bureaus; which 
was read and ordered to be printed, 


MEMORIALS, &c. 

Mr. YULEE presented a memorial from the 
present and late registers and receivers of the land 
office in Newnansville, asking to be allowed ad- 
ditional compensation for locating military bounty 
land warrants; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Also, from the late registers and receivers of the 
land office at Tallahassee, in the State of Florida, 
asking to be allowed an increase of compensation 
for locating military bounty land warrants; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred the memorial of citi- 
zens of the United States interested in manufac- 
tures and the progress of useful inventions, asking 
that the bill before the Senate to amend the patent 
laws may be postponed until the next session of 
Congress, reported against printing the same. 

The vote was taken upon agreeing with the re- 
port of the committee, but the result, a doubtful 
one, was not announced, when 

Mr. BADGER moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table. , 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina be pleased to withdraw his motion for a 
brief explanation? 

Mr. BADGER. Certainly. | 

Mr. HAMLIN. I simply desire to say that 
the report of the committee is predicated upon a 
rule which has heretofore induced the committee 
to report against printing the memorials of private 
citizens relative to subjects of merely personal in- 
terest. A; ! 

The report of the committee was concurred in. 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Print- 


| ing, to which was referred the resolution of the 
| Senate of January 9, 1851, in relation to printing 


extra copies of the Appendix to the report of the 
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Revents of the Smithsonian Institution, reported 
the following resolution, and recommended its 
adoption: 


Resolved, That three thousand additional copies of the 
Appendix to the report of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution be printed; twenty thousand copies for the use 
of the Senate, and one thousand copies for the use of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. DOUGLAS, from the Committee on the 


— 
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From Sacramento City to Nevada City, via Ophir, [Mlinois- 
town, and Rough and Ready, twice a week on horseback : 
this route has now daily stages running at this time. 

From Maysville to Downerville, via Foster’s Bar, once a 
week on horseback. 

From Maysville to Toll’s Diggins, via Veazie City, Ham- 


| ilton, and Bidwell’s Bar. 


Territories, to which was referred the memorial | 


of the Legislature of Oregon, asking the extin- 
guishment of the Indian titles and removal of In- 
dians from that Territory, the payment of the ex- 
penses of the Cayuse war, &c., reported ** A bill 
to pay the expenses of the Cayuse war in the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon in the years 1847 and °48;’’ which 
was read and passed to a second reading. 
On motion by Mr. DOUGLAS, 


Ordered, That the memorial of the Legislature of Ore- 
gon accompanying the bill be printed. 


Mr. DOUGLAS, from the same committee, re- | 


ported a bill to ascertain the provisions of an act 
to create the office of surveyor general of the 
public lands in Oregon, and to provide for the sur- 
vey and to make donations to settlers of said pub- 
lic lands, approved September 27, 1850, and to 
make the same applicable to the Territory of 


Utah; which was read, and ordered to a second | 


reading. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. CASS submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be 
instructed to inquire into the propriety of allowing compen- 
sation to Benjamin Rush for his services as chargé d’af- 
faires of the United States at London. 

On motion, ordered, that when the Senate ad- 
journs it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 


POST ROUTES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing the post routes specified in a memorandum fur- 
nished by the Census Commissioner for the State of Cali- 
fornia, viz: 

From San Francisco to Sacramento City, via Benicia. 

From San Francisco to Stockton, via New York, daily, 
by steam. 


From Redding’s Diggings to Humboldt Bay, Eureka, via 
Weaver Town, Big Bar, on the Trinidad, South Trinidad, 
Red Wood, and Union Town, once a week on horseback. 


BILLS PASSED. 
The following engrossed bills were read a third 
time and passed: 
The bill changing the place of holding the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United States for the 
district of Vermont. 


On motion the title of the above bill was amend- | 


ed so as to read ‘*‘ A bill changing the places and 
fixing the times for holding the circuit and district 
courts in the district of Vermont.”’ , 
The engrossed resolution relinquishing to the 
State of Maryland two Of the cannon captured by 


the brigade under the command of Brigadier Gen- | 


eral Bennet Riley, at the battle of Contreras, in 


| Mexico, was read a third time and passed. 


WIDOW’S PENSION. 
The engrossed bill for the relief of Sarah D. 
Mackay was read a third time; and the question 


| recurred on its passage. 


Mr. YULEE. I would be glad if the gentlemen 
who take an interest in this bill would permit it 
to lie over for the present. I am very desirous 


| of giving the subject some examination, and there- 


fore 1 move to postpone the further consideration 
of the bill until Monday next. 

Mr. PEARCE. Iconceive that there is no ne- 
cessity of postponing this bill. ‘There is no intri- 


| cacy in the subject, nor in the principle, that will 
' require it to be searched out. It has been admitted 
| that there is no general law which authorizes the 


passage of such a bill asthis. Its passage is urged 


upon the clear merits of the case—the extraordi- | 


nary individual hardship, and the fact that Con- 
gress has repeatedly, upon other occasions, where 
the claim was not warranted upon any general 
law, passed special acts in certain private cases to 
meet their peculiar’ circumstances. I think no 
delay will enable the Senator from Florida to dis- 
cover any new fact or new principle in regard to 


| this a and I do not therefore see why the 


From San Francisco to San José, via Santa Clara, daily, | 


part of the year by steam and the remainder in stages. 

From San Francisco to Benicia, via Sansilito, San Ra 
vhael, Petaluma, Sonora, and Napa, twice a week, onl 
horseback. 

From San José to Santa Cruz, via Red Woods, once a 
week, on horseback. 

From San José to Benicia, via Mission of San José, Ama- 
don, and Martinez, once a week, on horseback. 

From San José to Stockton, via San Joaquin City, Gray- 
son, Tuolumne City, and Empire City, once a week, on 
horseback. 

From San José to Monterey, via Gildroy’s and San Juan, 
twice a week, on horseback. 

From Monterey to Mariposas Mines, via San Juan and 
Pachecos, once in two weeks, on horseback. 

From Monterey to Los Angeles, via Soledad, San Mi- 
gucl, San. Louis Obispo, Dana’s, Santa Inez, Santa Bar 
bara, and San Buenaventura. 


From Los Angeles to San Diego, via Santa Anna, San 


Juan, Capistrano, and Santa Marguerita, one each per week, | 


en horseback. 


From Los Angeles te Gila Town, via San Gabriel, Ro- | 


ando, Chino, Temecula, and Agua Caliente, once in two 
weeks, on horseback. 

From Los Angeles to San Pedro, once a week, on horse- 
back. 

From Stockton to Mariposas Mines, via Emory’s Ferry, 


Knight's, Mountain Inn, Jamestown, Sonora, Hawkins’s 


Bar, and Agua Frio. 

From Stockton to Sonora, via Ranche Louise, Double 
Springs, Mockulume Hill, Murphy’s Diggings, Carson 
Creek,and Mormon Gulch, once each per week, so as to 
give Sonora a demi-weekly mail for the present. 

From Stockton to Sacramento, via Laird’s, daily in stages 
in Summer, in Winter either on horseback or steamboat 
through the Georgiana channel. 

From Sacramento City to Ringgold, via Patterson’s Mis- 
sissippi Bar, Mormon Island, Greenwood Valley, Coloma, 
Webbsville, Salmon Falls, Georgetown, and Placerville, 
daily in stages in Summer, horseback in Winter, at the op- 
tion of the contractor. 

From Sacramento City to Log Town, via Dr. Tranfton’s, 
Nantucket, and Mudd Springs. 

From Sacramento City to Voleano, via Dayton’s, Dry 
Creck, and Jackson, each once per week on horseback. 

From Sacramento City to Maysville, via Vernon, Nicho- 
laus, Yuba City, and Eliza, daily in Stages in low water, 
and in high water per steamboats. 


From Sacramento City to Redding’s Springs, via Frémont 


| tention; and if they were cases of renewal it makes | 


Caehe Creek, Colurio, Idis, and Cottonwood Creek, once a | 


week on horseback, Redding’s springs, in the county seat | 


of Shasta county, sometimes called 
ding’s Diggings. 


husta City, and Red- || 


Senate s 
once. 
Mr. YULEE. I differ with my friend from 
Maryland as to the importance of this bill. I 
think it involves a very important general princi- 


ould not come to a vote upon the bill at 


ple. I cannot find that there is a single instance | 
in which Congress have agreed to renew a military 
pension to a widow which has once expired. This | 


is the first case of the kind I have been able to find. 
If it pass, it will be a precedent; and gentlemen 
who 

some members of this body for two or three years 


past, will know that it has been within the purpose || 


and policy of a portion of this body to make the 
pensions of widows permanent. 

Mr. PEARCE, (interposing.) If the Senator 
will allow me, I will mention a fact to correct his 
misapprehension. He supposes no such case as 
this has occurred. In this he is certainly mistaken. 
I can name two cases similar to this, which he 
will probably well remember—one the case of the 
widow of Major Dade, who lost his life in the 


Senator’s own State, (Florida,) and the other that | 


of the widow of Captain Gardner, passed at the 
last session of Congress. Then, Ron are the 
cases which | have before alluded to—the widows 
of Colonel McLean and General Worth, which, 


to be sure, are not cases of renewals, but of original || 
pensions, granted where wag had no right to a | 


pension at all, according to 
ment of time. 

Mr. YULEE. I admit that there have been 
cases in which applications not coming within the 


aw, for a single mo- 


special provison of the law have been rejected by 1} 


the Commissioner of Pensions, and made the sub- 


ject of special legislation and relief by Congress. | 


3ut if the cases of Mrs. Dade and of Mrs. Gardner 
were cases of renewal, they have escaped my at- 


the more necessary a careful determination by the 
Senate of the principles which they will apply to 
this application; because out of all these repeated 


instances of special legislation, a system will grow | 


up which, in justice to others similarly circum- 
stanced, will require us to make in the end a gen- 


1ave been observant of the disposition of || 





a an. 10, 





| eral provision for all. If we intend to go on es. 
tablishing precedents by which we may be drawn 
into a special provision of this kind, we should 
determine it at once, and in this instance. If jt ig 
right that we should do it at all, we should do 
it in all cases. I have no doubt that this is a case 
appealing specially and very strongly to our sym- 
pathies; that the circumstances narrated by the 
Senator from Maryland yesterday are all ‘true 
and that they present a very strong case of individ. 
| ual appeal to oursympathies. But I can mention 
a hundred other cases quite as strong, perhaps 
more so, in my own State; and doubtless every 
other gentleman on this floor is able to present 
|| other instances, in which equally strong cireum- 
stances appeal to our sympathies and our aid. A 
necessity will grow up for a general provision for 
all similar cases, when, session after session, we 
| approve of special cases. The ground upon which, 
| as I suppose, the policy rests by which pensions 
for five years are granted to widows of officers 
| who have died in their line of duty is to make such 
provision for them as would enable them, upon 
the suddenness of the emergency, to sustain them- 
selves comfortably until, by the aid of friends, or 
other means, they might be able to make provis- 
ion for their support and comfort. A liberal pro- 
|| vision was therefore made for five years. If it is 
|| proposed to make that provision permanent and 
| perpetual, you must rest it upon a principle of 
|| charity, and it was to that principle that the Sen- 
|| ator made appeal pee. As I this morning 
| read his remarks, he presents it as a case appeal- 
|| ing to the charity of the Senate. 
1 _ The examination I was desirous to make was 
into the amount now paid as widows’ pensions, 
and which it appears to me, upon a very hasty 
estimate, is exceedingly large, much larger than 
'| | supposed; exceeding, I think, in the aggregate, 
a million of dollars. I was desirous to ascertain 
from the Commissioner of Pensions what would 
be the probable addition to the burden upon the 
Treasury if we recognize and adopt the policy 
which would continue perpetually the annual pen- 
sions to widows of deceased officers. If we com- 
mence the system—if we make a general provision, 
|| and if we resort to special legislation, we must in 
|| the end come to a general provision—we must not 
only provide for the future, but must go back and 
pay annual pensions to every one whose five years’ 
pension has ceased. It is very important that we 
| should know to what amount we are to be involved 
in the present stinted condition of the Treasury. 
| When we look to the large expenditures we are 
called upon to make, and to the limited means 
|, with which we are provided to meet them, it be- 
|, comes us to consider, before we establish prece- 
|| dents by which we may be drawn into so large an 
expenditure. I would like to have the examina- 
tion of a committee on the subject. 

If the Pension Committee are not prepared to 
| answer specifically the objects of inquiry, I would 
| like to have the bill recommitted to the Military 
_ Committee, or some other committee, with in- 
| structions to examine into the propriety of making 
I 2 general provision. If such a provision is made, 
| 
| 


I shall deem it my duty to bring forward an hun- 
dred other cases, asking a similar provision, un- 
der circumstances equally strong, and with as loud 
appeals to the sympathy of the country as this 
case, which is now presented to the Senate. I 
know of many in my State, where widows are 
probably in a condition in which they have less 
support from the sympathies and charities of those 
_around them than this lady, who, I presume, re- 
sides in a very — country, and I hope one 
not less charitable than other portions of the Union. 
| I amvery sorry to have interposed any difficulty 
| to the passage of this bill. If it were to stop with 
this special and _— case, I should not have 
deemed it my duty to have done so; but, believing, 
from manifestations we have had in other ses- 
sions, that it is the pin thn age a de- 
sire of a portion of this body to establish a system 
by which the provision for widows shall be made 
permanent andl perpetual, I deem it proper to meet 
|, the question on this bill, which presents a prece- 
| dent under which that purpose may be carried into 
'| effect. 

Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, this bill, it is 
|| true, does not come within the form of the exist- 
ing law, but within the reason of the rule of that 
law. The Senator has said, very properly, that 
|| the object of the law which gives a five-years’ pen- 
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sion to the widows of officers of the army who | 
have died in the service of their country is, to pro- | 
vide against sudden and helpless destitution. The | 
law assumes, as a general rule, that if the widows | 
have a pension for five years, that destitution will 
be effectually provided against. That, probably, | 
is the fact in the majority of cases, and, being so, | 
the general rule ought to correspond. But where 
there is an exceptional case—one which comes 
within the reason of the rule of the law—Congress 
ought to make the exception by its legislation, and 
extend its bounty to those individuals, and save | 
them from destitution. After they have lost their 4 
natural protectors, their only source of dependence 
from which they can draw, except the bounty of 
the Government—when that is the case, and the 
general reason of the rule of five years does not 
apply to them, then occurs the instance in which 
the bounty of Congress is just as exigently de- 
manded as it was originally. 

The Senator from Florida remarked yesterday 
upon the difference between the different footing 
of the officers of the Army and those of the Navy— | 
that we gave pensions for life to widows of naval 
officers; and he discriminated between the rights 
to a pension, because there was a pension fund 
from which the provision for naval officers was 
made. If the Senator had gone a little further, he | 
would probably have said that this fund had been 
taken out of the earnings of officers in the Navy, 
not from their emoluments, but from their prize | 
money. Now, I know the unjust discrimination | 
between Army and Navy officers in that respect. 
It is one which I endeavored to correct by a reso- 
lution which I introduced to place the officers of 
the Army and Navy on the same footing. The | 
Army officers have no prize money; and though 
they capture millions and millions of public prop- | 
erty, none of it is devoted to their use; the Gov- 
ernment takes the whole. It is, therefore, really 
no particular merit which entitles a naval officer to | 
the pension fund, which was created out of the | 
prize money. ‘That is as much the grant of the 
Government as anything else. If military officers 
had been dealt with upon principles of equal jus- 
tice, there would have been a fund of some sort 
provided for them from their captures. Butthere | 
is no such provision; and I do not think the char- 
ity of the esaehann towards the surviving wid- | 
ows of the officers of the Army should be stinted | 
because it has not thought proper to allow a por- | 
tion of the or to be appropriated to a | 
pension fund, and, having exhausted it, supplies | 
are demanded from the general Treasury. 


i] 
} 
| 
| 





I really hope this bill will pass. It is an excep- 
tional case, and, in the whole history of the Gov- 
ernment, there are comparatively but few such 
cases; which shows that the Senator’s apprehen- 
sion of establishing a precedent by which we shall 
be overwhelmed with similar cases, so that we 
shall be obliged in the end to make a general law 
applicable to all, is unfounded. Besides, sir, it is 
better that we should make these provisions occa- | 
sionally, in cases of extraordinary hardship, than | 
to make a general rule which will give pensions 
for life to the widows of all officers, whether they 
be in indigent circumstances or not. I would like | 
to guard against such a general consequence, and | 
make occasional provision only for specific cases. 

Mr. HALE. As I reported this bill, I wish to | 
say a word in regard to the objections of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, that it is not within the opera- 
tion of the law. Permit me to remark that our | 
whole legislation is based on the acknowledged | 
fact that not a single case reported by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions comes within the operation of 
the general law. If it did, it would never come 
here at all; because the general law is carried out | 
by executive officers, and therefore does not need 
any other legislation. But if that is a valid argu- 
ment against this bill, it must be valid against 
every pension bill that can by any possibility be | 
reported. They are all meepeom to the general 
laws; and if they were not, they would not come 
up here; so that that argument may be urged 
against every pension bill that may be reported. 
During the time I have been in this body, I think | 
I have voted as strenuously against pensions as 
any member in this or the other portion of Con- 
gress; and | would be glad to see the whole sys- 
tem cut up, root and branch. I think it is all 
wrong. It is based on a wrong idea and a wrong 
estimation. But [ cannot ingraft my opinions on 
the legislation of the country. I cannot make the 











whole United States as wise as [ think I am, in 
this particular. (Laughter.} They will be gov- 
erned by their own particular notions; but as long 
as they have this system of pensions, which 
think totally, radically, and entirely wrong, it 
ought to be administered with some sort of show 
of equity; and if we do wrong, we should do 
wrong toallalike. Now whatisthiscase? Here 
is the widow of an officer killed in the line of his 
duty while going to Florida. He leaves a widow, 
and under the operation of the general law she 
receivesa pension. This she enjoys for five years, 
and to show that she is not ae of the public 
charity, but that she is desirous of doing some- 
thing for her own support, instead of living at the 
public expense, this widow lady, thus deprived of 
him who was her support and her stay, after the 
charity of the Government for five years has 
expired, continues for nine years, by strenuous 
exertions with her needle, to support herself, so 
that she might not be aburdenon anybody. But, 
sir, nine years of hard labor, incessant sorrow, de- 
privation, and want have had their etfect upon her 
physical system; and now her health is giving way; 
the eyes which enabled her to work for her sup- 
port have failed her, and in her widowhood, in 
her old age, when feebleness, sickness, and pov- 
erty have taken possession of her frame, she finds 
that she has no resource, nowhere to look, except 
to the Government in whose service her husband, 
that should have been her support, lost his life. 
Here, then, is the widow of an old servant re- 
duced in her old age to sickness, poverty, and des- 
titution; and she comes to the Government and 
asks for a little pittance to enable her to eke out the 
few years she has to live in comparative ease and 
comtort. This country which her husband so 
well and so gallantly served is now called upon to 
supply his place to this extent. 

Bui we are met with the argument that this isa 
dreadful precedent; that if the Government do this, 
they will be called upon to do a great deal more; 
that the floodgates of the Treasury will be opened, 
and that there will be no end to things of this 
kind; and an appeal, or rather a remonstrance, 
has been made against this, which I did not ex- 
pect from thechairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. Why, I would ask if there is no possi- 
ble object upon which bounties of the Government 
can legitimately fall except upon officers of the 
Navy? If this lady had been the widow of an 
officer of the Navy she would not have come here. 
The general law would have been sufficient, and 
she would have taken and enjoyed it much more 
liberally than if we gave her the small sum which 
she now asks. But because her husband hap- 
pened to be an officer of the Army, instead of an 
officer of the Navy, she is subjected to all this de- 
tention and trouble in order to receive what is 
rightly her due. 
well enough, and I will not detain them with any 
further discussion of the subject. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. President, 1 must say that 
before I heard the speech of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, if the vote had been taken, I should 


I think that Senators understand these matters | 


have voted for the motion to postpone; but after | 


listening to the details which that Senator has 

given to us,I shall vote against the motion to 

postpone, and in favor of the passage of the bill. 
The motion to postpone was not agreed to. 


Mr. YULEE called for the yeas and nays on the 


question, ‘‘ Shall the bill pass?’’ and they were 
ordered, and were as follow: 


s— . oT, yin, ‘ll, Cass, C i : . ; 
TRAD ewe. Batge. Bawin, Set, Com, Cham | It will be. found that many of the public lands 


Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Downs, Ewing, Foote, Greene, Hale, 
Houston, Jones, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Pearce, Phelps, 
Rhett, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, 
Upham, Wales, Walker, and Winthrop—22. 

NAY S—Mesars. Atchison, Berrien, Clemens, Dawson, 
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Mr. BERRIEN. Mr. President, I designed to 
submit that motion to the Senate, on the statement 
of the Senator from Ohio that he had a desire to 
move an amendment to the original bill. I trust, 
therefore, the motion will prevail. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. The bill is now before the 
Senate, and is open to amendment. 

Mr. CHASE, I apes to amend the bill by 
adding to the end of it the following words: 

“* And notaries public, duly appointed in any State or Ter 
ritory, or in the District of Columbia, shall have the same 
power and authority in taking depositions and affidavits to 
be read in causes depending in any court of the United 
States, as are conferred by the thirtieth section of the act 
to establish the judicial courts of the United States, ap 
proved September twenty-fourth, 1789, upon the magistrates 
and officers therein named, or by the act for the more con 
venient taking of affidavits and bail in civil causes depend 
ing in the courts of the United States, approved February 
20, 1812, upon the commissioners therein named.” 


Mr. BERRIEN. The effect of that amendment 
will be to give the same power to notaries public 
as is conferred by the act of 1789 upon judges, 
magistrates, and commissioners, in taking deposi- 
tions. These notaries are generally intelligent 
men, and as cempetent, generally, [ think, as those 
before whom the depositions are usually taken. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 


third reading. 


it 


PUBLIC LANDS IN WISCONSIN. 

Mr. SHIELDS, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred the bill to au- 
thorize the State of Wisconsin to select the resi- 
due of the lands to which that State is entitled 
under the act of the eighth of August, 1846, to 


| aid in the improvement of the Fox and Wiscon- 


sin rivers, reported back the same without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I now ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to consider thatebill at this 
time. It is a bill in which the Senators from Wis- 
consin take a deep interest, and I hope it will be 
put on its passage. I will state in a few words 
the nature of the bill. 

A grant was made to the State of Wisconsin, 
as I find by the report of the commissioners on 
public lands, of three hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand acres. It has been ascertained that of that 
quantity fifty thousand acres were sold previous to 
a tins hae the grant took effect, and the State ig 


| therefore now entitled to fifty thousand acres to 


make up for the deficiency. The report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shows 


| the truth of this statement. 


The motion to take up the bill was agreed to, 
and it was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. DAWSON. I do not expect to prevent the 
passage of that bill; but I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a principle which is involved 
in it which will cover a multitude of cases which 
are now in the progress of legislation in the two 
Houses of Congress. As I understand it, in cases 


| where alternate sections of land have been ap- 


propriated to works of internal improvement, and, 
prior to the passage of any bill which makes these 
appropriations, any portion of such alternate sec- 
tions shall have been sold or disposed of in any- 
way by the Government, the amount thus sold 
shall be ascertained, and then the company, or 
State, in favor of which these appropriations were 
made, shall be entitled to the same quantity of 
lands in any other part of the State, if it be found 


'| that the lands are notall sold. It results thenin this; 


Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Hunter, King, Underwood, 


Whitcomb, and Yulee—11. 
So the bill was passed. 


NOTARIES PUBLIC. 


The Senate bill entitled ‘* An act to amend an 
act to authorize notaries public to take and certify 
oaths and affirmations and acknowledgments in 
certain cases,”’ came up on its third reading. 

Mr. CHASE. With the approbation of the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Beraien,} who re- 
ported this bill, I desire to move a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the bill was ordered to a 
third reading, with a view to offer an amendment. 


' which were granted at the last session for the pur- 


pose of constructing four hundred miles of rail- 
road have been disposed of. We are establishing 
a principle now that will require us to make up a 
deficiency of a number of acres of land in Illinois 
and other States. I am not opposed to having 
Congress establish any principle they choose upon 
this subject, but I am well satisfied that the new 
States will, by such acts, engross nearly the whole 
of the public lands. I merely wish to call the at- 


| tention of the Senate to the subject, to show the 


necessity on the part of the old States of uniting 


1} at once for the purpose of making some fair and 


equal distribution of the public lands. The old 
thirteen States will finally get nothing unless they 
do so. 

This brings me back to the proposition to which 
for many years I was violently opposed; and ahtt 
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is, the distribution of the publie lands among the 
several States. I have hitherto announced my 
opposition to that principle; but I have become 
convinced that the only just principle is for the 
United States to distribute the public lands among 
the States, and I believe I will take occasion to 
notify the Senate that upon the first occasion which 
presents itself, I shall favor any bill which is pre- 
sented for the purpose of carrying out the princi- 
ple Ihave suggested. I ask the old States er hecher 
they are willing to submit to an appropriation of 
the whole proceeds of these lands, or the lands 
themselves, without making an effort to have the 
advantages of them? 

I shall not oppose the passage of this bill, be- 
cause the Senator from Wisconsin has shown that 
the principle has been established; and all we have 
to do at any t'me is to show that a principle has 
been established, and then a similar bill, which 
comes within the principle of the bill which has 
been made a precedent, is to be passed of course. 
The pension bill which passed this morning will 
be referred to hereafter, and the principle will be 
pursued; bills will be introduced, and it will be 
very hard for ow one to resist these appropria- 
tions. I know the majority is against me, and if 
we had public lands in my State, I would unite in 
the scramble to get as much as possible. 

Mr. FOOTE. I do not rise for the purpose of 
discussing this question, but only for the purpose 
of expressing the deep regret that I feel at one sug- 
gestion made by my friend from Georgia this 
morning. He has suggested to us, in a very se- 
rious manner, that he feels some disposition to 
revive one of the old party issues. Now, I am 
utterly opposed to it. I believe that we ought to 
attend to other and to higher matters at the pres- 
ent time, until the country shall be effectually 
quieted, And for one, I will solemnly protest 
against the revival ofany old party issue. For one, 
I wish that subject to sleep the sleep of the tomb. 

I will not occupy the attention of the Senate by 
an extended harangue at present. I have risen for 
the purpose of solemnly protesting against the car- 
rying out of this intention of my friend from Geor- 


gia. I must say that it does not perfectly harmo- | 


nize with thenoble stand lately assumed by his own 


State, perhaps somewhat under his own counsels. | 


I hope, before this intention is carried out, he will 
see the propriety of concurring with me in the 
views that I have now stated. 
him that ifI see itnecessary—if I see that an effort 
is made to reverse the decisions of the last session 
of Congress upon this important and delicate ques- 
tion—if the Senator does persevere in his intention 
—I will not only protest formally against it, but I 
will endeavor to have my protest entered upon the 
Journals of the Senate, tor the inspection and con- 
sideration of posterity. 

Mr. WALKER. I regret to see any objec- 
tion interposed here by the Senator from Georgia; 


for, if the policy of this Government should be | 


the sale of those lands with a view of putting 
money into the public Treasury, this bill is effect- 
ually caleylated to promote that object. If the 
commissioner of the public lands boa reported all 


will announce to | 


the facts, it would have been found that Wiscon- 


sin, young as she is, and particularly that portion 
of Wisconsin in the region of country where this 
grant is made, has furnished threefold more money 
to the Government than any other State in the 
Union with an equal amount of population. Sir, 
what has caused this increased amount of money 
from this region of country? It followedas a natural 
result from the principle on which all these grants 
are based. That principle brings the lands into 
market; increases the settlements in the State; the 
settlers buy the lands; they pay the money for 
them, and it goes into the Treasury of the United 
States. If the Senator will take the trouble to in- 


vestigate the matter thoroughly, he will find that | 


from the State of Wisconsin, young as she is, 
threefold the amount of money has come into the 
Treasury of the United States that has come from 
any other State having an equal amount of popu- 
lation; and the greatest portion of it has come 
from the very region in 
By these means the Government has sold nearly 
all 


the public lands and got the oe for them, |) 


and is using that money for national purposes; 
and it is really the most forcible argument that 


can be offered to show that it is the correct poliey | 


ef this Government to carry out this principle. 
T hope, sir, there will be no further debate on 
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this subject, and that this bill, as we have a prece- | of the old States to revive these issues now, and | 
| dent for it, will be allowed to pass this morning. || appeal to the sense of justice of every Senator on 

If cases have occurred, such as the Senator from | 
Georgia has mentioned, and if beneficial results do | 


arise from this course of policy, pray let us pass 
the bill, that we may have the advantage of it as 
soon as possible. 


Mr. DODGE, Wisconsin. 


this floor if the time has not now arrived. What 
has New Hampshire got of public lands or from 
public lands, or Kentucky, or little Delaware, or 
any other of the small States among the old States 


| of this Union? 


Mr. President, the | 


Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Surexps] has correctly || 
stated that I feel a deep interest in the passage of | 


this bill. It is necessary to the completion of a 
very important work which has been commenced 
in the State which I in part represent. ‘This im- 


provement, when completed, connects the waters | 


of the Mississippi with those of the St. Lawrence. 
It is adding greatly to the importance of that por- 


| 


tion of the country ina commercial point of view. || 
| The improvement has been commenced; the com- | 
munication has been opened between the Fox and | 


Wisconsin rivers. ‘The appropriation heretofore 
made by Congress has been properly and judi- 


ciously applied, and the quantity now asked— | 


which is but about fifty-two thousand acres of land | 


—will havea very desirable bearing upon the com- 
pletion of this important work. In a military point 


of view I have ever regarded it as adding to the | 


means of defence and protection of that portion of 
the frontier. I have recently been along the line 


| of the improvement, and I speak from a knowl- 
edge of the progress of the work when I say 


that much good has been effected by the original 
grant. It opens to the people of that region the 
markets of the cities bordering on the lakes, and 
also that of the great city of New York. It will 
enhance the value of the public domain, and ena- 
ble this Government to sell millions of acres which 
it could not otherwise dispose of. 

I have not, I trust, Mr. President, heretofore 
been troublesome tothis body. I have consumed 
but a small portion of its time, and, I hope, have 


never been importunate or unreasonable in my | 


requests. I feel conscious that the measure is right, 


and I ask the favor of the Senate to consider and | 


pass it to-day. 


Mr. DAWSON. There is no Senator on this 


floor whose wishes and desires would have more | 


| influence over me than those of the Senator from 


Wisconsin who has just taken his seat; but there 
is a principle in all our legislation connected with 
the public lands. The junior Senator from Wis- 


| consin. 


They have got nothing. The younger States 
rise and tell us about the amount of money which 
Wisconsin has placed in the public Treasury, as 
if the public lands belonged to the State of Wigs. 
Where did the money come from which 
‘purchased this property or extinguished the Indian 
titles to it? It came from the pockets of all the 
American citizens, of the old States as well as the 
new; and she was settled by these citizens of the 
old States carrying their funds with them there, 
and then appropriating the public lands for their 
own advantage. I am for equal justice; I am for 
an honest administration of this Government, and 
I spurn the idea that the reviving of old party 
issues is so tremendous in the view of some gen- 
tlemen as to prevent them from approaching the 
subject for the purpose of doing the old States jus- 
tice. Iam from one of the old thirteen which has 
contributed her proportion of men and money 


|| whenever the requisitions of this Government de- 


! 


i 


| 





consin [Mr. Waker] has stated the principle | 


truly, that these appropriations have been made 
with a view to increase the value of public lands 
along the line of internal improvements, whether 
it be by navigation or by railroad. 

In order to see how far this principle is applica- 
ble in this case, let us examine it fora moment. If 
these have already been disposed of, how are the 


public lands to be benefited? How, then are the | 


| public lands to be inceased in value along the line 


of this work of improvement? My friend from 


Mississippi [Mr. Davis] stated twelve months | 


ago that this principle was correct in his judgment, | 
and he vindicated the course he had pursued in | 


relation to these appropriations. But here the 
principle fails in its application. To what, then, 
do the advocates of it resort?) They tell us that 
the work is national in its character, and that, 
being national, therefore Congress ought to make 
an appropriation. I have uniformly opposed the 
principle hitherto, but I have said that I now yield 
the point. 

But my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Foote] 
gets up here very gravely, as all venerable Sena- 
tors should do, and speaks in a manner almost 


| mandatory to his juniors on this floor, and most 


| my friend from Mississippi. 


'| violently opposes the reviving of any old party 


issues. Why, I expected just such language from 
Why did he not de- 
sire the revival of any old party issues to be raised ? 


For the best reason in the world. Hecomes from 


| one of these new States which are constantly put- 
|| ting their long arms into the public Treasury and 


taking the public money. And when the period 
arrives at which we shall have no party issues, 


| when there shall be peace and harmony, and no 


1ich this grant is made. | 


| not sagacity enoug 


agitation in the country, we shall have taken away 
al! the public lands. Then we of the old thirteen 
will be reminded by those gentlemen that we had 
h to see that they were only 
waiting to get all the public lands. Then, in the 
view of the Senator, all the old issues may be re- 
vived. 
I think it weuld be an act of wisdom on the part 





manded ite And whenever the public domain is 
to be given for the improvement of any member 
of our Confederacy, I maintain that our section 
of the old thirteen has an equal right to appropria- 
tions for internal improvements, or any other ne- 
cessary improvements. When the rising genera- 
| tions of the old States leave those States, they 
| leave the old men and women; and they are to be 
deprived of the rights that belong tothem. When 


| 
|| old age comes upon them, with weakness of body 


| and probably of mind, the rising generation, the 

| youngsters, appropriate everything to themselves; 
and my venerable friend from Mississippi [laugh- 
ter] advises us of the old States to wait till the 

| young people can quiet all the agitations of the 
country and take possession of our rights. 

Now, sir, this is a great question, and one which 
struck deeply into the party issues of the day long 
ago. But, like all other great party questions, it 
has had its day. The public have investigated it; 
they understand it; it has run its race in the po- 

| litical campaigning, and it is now thoroughly un- 
derstood by the country. Let me inquire whether 
the States stand upon an equality? Are they en- 
titled to an equal share of the advantages of this 
Government, either in land or money? None will 
deny it; because, when the surplus was divided, it 
| was given to all the States. o whom did the 


| public lands belong? They belonged to the Gen- 


eral Government, and they should be appropriated 
for benefiting all the States throughout the Union. 
No man can deny that the principle of distribution 
among all the States is the correct principle. And 
I declare now that no politician, however elevated 
he may be, can take a position in this country that 
the older States can be deprived of their equal 
rights. It is unjust and improper to legislate indi- 
_rectly and quietly for local purposes from time to 
time—doing that which you will not do publicly, 
and at one act. If Georgia is entitled to the same 
rights that Mississippi is, or any other State of 
this Union, why not say so? Why appropriate a 
large portion of the public lands to Mississippi, 
and give nothing to the other States? Why do it 
for the other new States, after you have made an 
equitable proportion or division when they first 


|| entered into the Union? Is there any reason why 


| it should be done, and is there any justice in the 
| appeal to the country to avoid the raising of any 
oh party issues? I was opposed to the distribu- 
| tion of the public lands, and desired that the pro- 

ceeds should be appropriated to carry on the 


|| operations of the General Government, in order 


to relieve the taxes upon the people; but I have 
| found the doctrine to be incorrect; for, instead of 
turning the proceeds of the lands into thegTreas- 
‘ury of the General Government, the lands are 
— up to the new States, and the old States are 
eprived of their right to them. We have luna- 

| tics, we have poor, and as many dependent people 
‘in the old States as they have in the new, and if 
| there is any charity in this Government, why not 
let that charity be coextensive with the limits of 
‘the country, and not local in its character? If the 
| United States buy land in Wisconsin, is it done 
with funds of the United States; and when you 
| distribute that land, neither Wisconsin nor Missis- 
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sippi has any better claim than one of the old thir- | this morning of her Senatorial representative. I 
teen States. That is the principle; but the legisla- might well say, ‘* Et tu, Brute? —for the honor- 
tion is inconsistent with it, and every appropriation able Senator from Georgia who entertained us this 
in this way is in violation of the rights, and equal- || morning is the last member of this body from 
ity, and justice which is due to the old States. 1 whom I should have expected such a speech. — 
Hence it is that I have announced—as I will upon || And, without wishing to occupy the attention 
any occasion whea I find that I am wrong upon || of this body very long, I feel bound to say that the 
any principle, as I have been upon the a of || honorable Senator surprised me in the course of 
the distribution of the public lands—that I have | this morning for another reason, Is it true, in 
changed my opinion. I changed it, because rea- || point of fact, that the State of Georgia has a right 
son and justice required that I should do it. I || to complain of unjust treatment respecting the 
trust that I may always have the magnanimity to | public lands in thecountry? Does not the history 
do it; and whenever a thing is right, I will never | of that State show conclusively that the State of 
jostpone doing that thing for the purpose of avoid- || Georgia has been as liberally and as bounteously 
ing any crisis so small as might result froman act || dealt with by the General Government, with re- 
so compatible with justice and propriety as that | gard to the public lands of the country, as any 
of the distribution of the public lands. | State of the Confederacy? Why, sir, the Indian 
I did not intend to say one word upon this sub- || titles have been extinguished within her limits, in 
ject. My only object was to call the attention of }| immense portions of valuable lands which are now 
the country to the matter—not Congress, for their | settled, and the settlement of which has placed her 
course has been taken—but to call the attention of || at the head of the southern States of this Confed- 
the country to it, and especially that of the old || eracy, where she has recently proved, as I con- 
States, in order that they may rally their Senators || ceive, that she is fairly entitled to stand. The 
and Representatives to claim what is justly due, || State of Georgia has no right to complain; and I 
and no more. | think her Senator has, to some extent, treated us 
Mr. FOOTE. I regret very much, sir, thatthe || unkindly in uttering the language of complaint 
honorable Senator from Georgia should have sup- || upon this subject. Georgia has sold her lands, and 
posed that I was inclined to be mandatory. Icer- || she has been paid for them; and now the honora- 
tainly felt disposed to be very courteous, very |) ble Senator complains because she cannot get a 
kind, and very liberal. I thought my manner in- | ee of the proceeds of the public lands of the 
dicated that very clearly. But my young friend— nion paid into her treasury, and says that here- 
my juvenile senatorial associate in the Chamber, || after he intends to insist that this distribution shall 
pate representing the Empire State of the || take place for the benefit of the State of Georgia, 
outh, in part, on this floor—is a little impulsive, || and of the other States of the Confederacy. ‘he 
we all know; and on this occasion he has dis- || honorable Senator has shown a great sympathy 
played a little more of the fiery impulsiveness of || for the old States of the Confederacy; and 1 must 


E. 


his nature than is by any means customary even 

with that gentleman. Why, sir, strangers listen- | 
ing to the Senator from Georgia on this occasion, || 
noticing the solemnity that marked his visage, the | 
earnestness of his intonation, and the violence of || 
his gesticulation, and indeed the whole manner of || 
that gentleman, might really have been almost in- || 
clined to suppose that the honorable Senator was | 
serious in what he said. He really exhibited, to 
some extent, to my eye and to my ear, the ap- 
pearance of being serious in the utterance of prop- 
ositions which it would almost seem that no gen- 
tleman of sound intellect could seriously maintain || 
fora moment. I protested before against the re- | 
vival of old party issues. I was partly serious | 
and partly playful. But the matter has assumed 

a somewhat more solemn aspect; and I repeat 

what I said, and now say it with entire earnest- 

ness. I am utterly opposed to the revival of this 

or any other old party issue unseasonably. It is 

true that there is something in the present con- 
dition of things which should admonish us of 
the danger of dissension upon old and, | trust, 
settled questions, until the Republic itself shall be | 
ascertained to be in a condition of perfect safety. | 
The corrupt, profligate, unprincipled bargaining | 
now going on in various sections of the Confed- 

eracy, leading men, corrupt enough to be trafficked | 
with and used for purposes of national mischief, | 
to break up the two great political parties of the | 


say, although the Senator resides in Georgia, that 
his speech seemed to be a regular **‘ Buncombe ”’ 
one. Itis true, he every now and then thundered 
out emphatically the name of the great State which 
he represents, and claimed specially and almost 
exclusively in her behalf, that justice should be 
done to that State, which has been so long with- 


| held from her. Not wishing to obstruct the pas- 
| sage of this bill by a long address, and not feeling 
| bound to say anything upon the general merits of 


the bill, but protesting against the revival of any 


| of the old party issues, and especially this sectional 


issue—having shown that I am ‘ venerable,’’ as 
my friend charges me with being, I have at least a 
portion of the calmness and discretion that belongs 
| to age, without displaying the petulance which is 
| sometimes the habit of elderly gentlemen towards 
| their youngers—having, in other words, given a 
paternal lecture to my rash and somewhat indis- 
| creet friend from Georgia, [laughter,] I shall cease 
to trouble the Senate upon this occasion. 
| Mr. HALE. I believe the honorable Senator 
| from Mississippi is the most classical Senator in 
this body; and as he has quoted a Latin phrase 
on this occasion, pers I may be permitted to 
quote what somebody has said about in medio 
tutissimus; and, as I am situated in medio tutissimus 
| between the venerable gentleman from Mississippi 
and the impulsive Senator from Georgia, I es 
endeavor to act a mediatorial part, and make a 





country, admonishes us all that it is exceedingly | 
important to revive no question in the least degree | 
calculated to separate from each other the true 
patriots of the land. Now, what does the honor- 
able Senator from Georgia say this morning? He | 


suggestion or two which may temper the ardor 
| on the one hand, and stimulate the age on the other, 
| of my two friends who have preceded me. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

I go for the bill, and for several reasons. And 


' 
| 
} 
} 


wishes to revive not only an old party issue, but || first, one word to the Senator from Georgia. It 


an issue which is emphatically sectional in its || 


character; and he has made us a regular sectional 
speech. He has not made a speech for the South 
against the North, nor for the North against the 
South, but he has undertaken to draw geographi- 
cal lines between what he calls the old States of 
the Confederacy and the new States of the Confed- 
eracy. This isa sectional issue, a geographical is- 
sue, and dangerous upon that ground. The speech 
of the honorable Senator was well calculated— 
although I am sure it was not so intended—to 
some extent, to bring into action feelings of sec- 
tional jealousy between the new States and the 
old States of the Union. On that account I object 
to it most strongly. It was just such a speech as, 
in my opinion, we had no right to expect from the 
honorable Senator from Georgia, representing that 
noble State which has so recently immortalized 
herself by her devotion to our institutions. M 


‘riend who sits upon my right—the honorable Sen- | 


stor from North Carolina—says that the Georgia 
plat form is very seriously infringed bythe conduct 


was said of General Jackson, as one great proof 
| of his wisdom, that he heard the footsteps of 
| coming generations. Well, sir, if the Senator from 
| Georgia will look at the census, I think he will hear 
|| the footsteps of coming generations from the W est, 
| and that he must see that this is the last chance 
|| we shall ever have of being permitted to give any- 
|| thing to those States. I want to improve the last 
|| chance; because I think that after the next census 
|| is published there will be no more asking us to 
|| give, for they will substitute the practice of taking. 
|| | want to have the grace of giving now while we 
|| have achance. I said to the friends of Texas at 


|| the last session that I knew they would have what | 


|| they asked for, but I wanted them to take it grace- 
|| fully, and allow us the poor-credit of giving it to 
|| them. Iam in favor of it for another reason. I 
|| concur in the doctrine of the Democracy with re- 
|| gard toa general internal improvement system; 
|| and if we give away these lands to the States by 
piecemeal, we shall have nothing to build up an in- 
| ternal improvement system upon. | am in favor 





a 


of giving them away to the States; and then there 
will be no large general system. In this way we 
can have the internal improvement, and avoid any 
stain on our former platform. [Laughter.] Gen- 
tlemen laugh as if it was a thing for sport; but I 
consider it agreat thing. Wecan bring about the 
general object, and have our platform whole and 
good for the next presidential fight, withoug the 
necessity of any new issues. 

The Senator from Georgia said one thing of 
which I was glad to hear an intimation. He says 
they have lunatics even in Georgia. | thought 
lunatiesand fanatics all lived in the North. Iam 
giad even of this admission, and I hope the next 
census will give us some light on that subject. I 
did not know but that lunatics and fanatics were 
all confined to the North; and I do not know now 
that the Senator from Georgia would admit their 
having fanatics at the South. 

Mr. DAWSON. I would not speak personally.* 

Mr. HALE. Well, sir, there is a proposition 
to make an appropriation of these public lands for 
the benefit of the lunatics of all the States; and I 
do not know whether fanatics are named. I hope 
that bill will pass, but I do not see any reason why 
in its passage that bill should be attached to this. 

There is another reason why this bill should be 
passed. It is this: that it merely makes good to 
Wisconsin what we have before undertaken to 
give her. We have granted just as much land to 
Wisconsin as she asks. But we find that we have 
granted that which we do not own; for it turns 
out that some of this land had been taken up be- 
fore. This bill, therefore, will only make good 
what we undertook to do before. I understand 
that to be the character of the bill. We only un- 
dertake by it to grant to Wisconsin just exactly 
what we have granted to every western State, and 
that is just what they ask for; and it turns out 
that the land granted to Wisconsin was so situa- 
ted that she has not enjoyed the full benefit of it. 
It seems to me that, whatever may be said in op- 
position to the system, when we come to look at 
it in that point of view, there can be no objection 
to do what we have agreed to do. 

One word with regard to the old States. I think 
it is too late to make a speech on that subject. 
New Hampshire has never had anything from the 

yublie ladda, and never will. All she has done 
ias been to fight battles and pay taxes, and she 
does not expect anything else, and it is too late in 
the day to think of anything else. I remember 
when she bore a more important position in the 
Union than she now does. I think that in the old 
Continental Congress New Hampshire had as 
many representatives as New York, within one; 
but things have vastly altered, and when the old 
States think of opposing any legislation for giving 
away these lands it is perfectly idle. Whatever 
may be necessary to keep up our system, we ex- 
pect to pay our proportion of it, and I will never 
make any effort to the contrary. 

I know the lands will go West, and, what is 
worse, you will take our children, too; our young 
men and young women. You will take those who 
till the soil; those who give character to the State 
will go West, and carry our means with them. 

| When we grant to the West, we grant to our own 
kindred, our own sons and brothers, who will leave 
the sterile and hard soil of the East to people the 
fertile valleys of the West; and so far as I am 

, concerned my blessing shall go with them. I 
know it is idle to ask for a dollar of this money, 
or an acre of this land for the old States; for if we 
do not give it to the new States now, they will 
take it. ‘That is an inevitable destiny and a fixed 
fact per se, and I am not disposed to oppose it or 
caidas the result. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, | know the coun- 
try where this contemplated improvement is to be 
made. I have passed through it before there was 
a single white settler on it, and I know the im- 
portance of the work. It will open another great 

_ communication between the Gulf of Mexico and 
| the Northwestern Lakes, and it cannot fail to be- 
come an immense avenue for the business and in- 
tercourse of the country. And there is great 
justice in what the Senator from Wisconsin oi 
| respecting the heavy amount of the sales of the 
| public lands there; showing as it does the advan- 
tageous effects of settlement and improvement 
,, upon the property of the United States, by in- 
| suring to it a speedy market. 
The Senor from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] has 
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now, as on former occasions, and always ably, 
when similar questions have been before us, pre- 
sented us an issue not really involved in the pro- 
ceeding. He treats it as a question of internal 
improvement, ra the same objections 
which are urged against the power of the General 
Government to establish a great system of that 
kintl; objections applying as well to the constitu- 


| 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| is another error into which the Senator from Geor- | 


gia has been led. It is not, as he seems to sup- 


| pose, only the land immediately contiguous to one 
| of these works which is benefited by its construc- 
| tion. Certainly the nearer the land is the better; 
| but the general effect of the acon is felt in 


| all the surrounding regions. 
tions are opened to the main avenue, and a cheaper | 


tional right of Congress to make the expenditure, || 


as to interfere with the proper jurisdiction of the 
States. That analogy does not exist; and it is 
proper, whenever this view is presented, that we 
should be brought back to the true principles of 
our action. Nor is it any question of showing 
favor to the new States at the expense of thé old 
ones. There is no favor in the case. We are 
acting as a great land owner, who seeks to dispose 
of his property to the best advantage, and who 
is willing, therefore, to contribute to such im- 


ateral communica- 


route for all products and for all general purposes 


| of intercourse is the consequence. This 1s every- 
| where seen, and is the basis of many of the great 


All the 


works now going on in our country. 


| lands within many miles of this proposed line of 
| intercourse in Wisconsin will at once feel the ef- 


fects of the work, and as a land-owner we shall 


| feel it in the increased value and facility of sale 
| given to the nie ee of the United States. I re- 


| peat, justice an 
should contribute towards this great work in the 


provements as must necessarily enhance its value 


and expedite its sale. 

The Constitution gives to Congress power to 
** dispose of’ the public lands. Here is the grant 
of authority, and a very general one itis. The 
expression is not to sell, but ‘*to dispose of;”’ 
avowedly looking to the necessity of making grants, 
not for cash only, but for all the other purpo- 
pes connected with the rights and duties of a land- 
owner. ‘The national domain wasimmense; and, 
even before the adoption of the Constitution, grants 
involving this principle had been made, and during 
the administration of General Washington land 
was given for the purpose of making a road through 
what is now the. State of Ohio, from Wheeling, 
in Virginia, to Limestone and Maysville, in Ken- 
tucky. And I must be permitted to protest against 
any attempt to consider these grants as touching 
any of the old party questions, as they have been 
ealled. } 
which have been made the test of party. They 
belong to us as land-owners, and not as general 
legislators; and this grant, and all others recently 
made, have been made to the Legislature of the 
State, to be applied under their authority, and 
thus there is no conflict of jurisdiction. Now, 


sir, there are two principles, very familiar to all 
an with the settlement of a new country, 


and which fully justify, nay, require, the action 


policy equally require that we 


manner provided in the bill. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


tleman from Michigan says that these appropria- 


| tions are to be made upon the ground of enhancing 
| the value of the domain retained by the United 


‘They touch no questions, new or old, || 


States. 
and to the country that that idea, which has been 
advanced for the last twenty or thirty years, has, 


|in my humble conception, in its application to 
| subjects like this, no foundation to rest upon. | 
| None whatever. The practice of the Government | 
| is this: when you extinguish the Indian title to a 


tract of land in any of the new States or Territo- 
ries, you have it surveyed and then offer it for 
sale at public auction. This is invariably done 
before any internal improvements are made. If 


| there be a solitary exception where an improve- 


ment has been made which could affect the value 


| of the land before the sale takes place, from the | 
beginning of the Government down to the present | 


| day, it does not now occur to me. 


Mr. CASS. Shall I mention one? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 
Mr. CASS. The very one I referred to was 


_made before an acre of the public lands on the 


western part of it were sold—the road from Wheel- 


| ing to Limestone. 


of Congress in these cases. The first is, that itis || 
| I admit that when improvements have been made 
| by the United States, there may be examples found 
| where the Government has acted through its own 


the fair duty of such a land-owner to bear some 
share in the improvements which give additional 
value to the property; and the second is equally 


obvious, real improvements, like the one contem- | 


plated, raise the value of all the land within many 
miles of them, and thus contribute, by a far great- 
er ammount than the worth of the grants themselves: 
to the value of the property that remains. We 
get a percentage, in fact, with which a Jew might 
be satisfied. 

Now, sir, as owners of a vast domain, is it not 
equitable, is it not just, that we should do some- 
thing towards the progress and improvement of 
the country, where we once owned the whole and 
now own a large part? Towns and cities are 
built, roads and bridges are made, heavy taxes are 
paid by the hard-working settler, and the forest 
falls before his industry, and all the time the pub- 
lie property is receiving its full share of this vast 
advantage, of this rapid progress. The sales are 
not only facilitated, but extensive regions are sold, 
which, without this progress, would not be worth 
a cent. You formerly put the selling value of your 
lands at two dollars; it is now a dollar and a quarter 
anacre. But what sane man supposes that any 
large tract in the western country is, in an uncul- 
tivated state, worth anything like even the small- 
est of these sums? No; it becomes so by the pro- 
cess of improvement, the process of settlement, 
the toil, oad money, and industry of the emigrant. 
And what kind ofa land-owner would he be thought 
in this country, or in any country indeed, who 
would stand still and do nothing—leave all to the 
exertions and expenditures of others while gar- 
nering up the profits for himself? Why the mind 
revolts instinctively against such injustice, and our 
duty is as plain as is our true interest. 

Now, sir, with respect to the policy of aiding, 
by grants of land, in the construction of roads and 
canals, it is as plain as experience can make any- 
thing. By these great improvements, the current 
of emigration is directed to particular districts, 
and sales are effected with great rapidity, and a 
vast many tracts, otherwise valueless, are sold and 
pass into the mass of private property. And here 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to that. The 
gentleman from Michigan does not make the dis- 
tinction. This is a bill granting land to a State. 


| tionof the gentleman, but that is not the bill. This 
| bill is to grant to the State, and if there be an ex- 


ample from the foundation of the Government || 
| down to the present day where the State has made | 
an improvement before the land has been offered | 


| for sale at public auction according to the proclama- 


After 


tion of the President, I do not know of it. 


of $1 25 per acre. And how is it possible that 


your public improvements can enlarge that mini- || 
It is impos- | 
sible in the nature of things that it can be done, | 
and the idea advanced that these grants to the || 
| States are made upon the principle of enhancing || 


mum price? It never has been done. 


| the value of the residue of the public domain, has 


| one particle. 


not a particle of foundation to stand upon—not 
Now, I want to come to the class of 
cases to which the gentleman from Michigan refers. 


| I know, when my esteemed, and perhaps I might 
| say venerable colleague was here, warring in be- 


half of the interests of the West, to make a road 


| across the mountains by which we could reach the 
| seat of Government with some comfort, that he 





| did maintain, and Iam happy to say satisfactorily 
| demonstrated, that this Government had the right 
| to appropriate funds to make a road that would 
fede the public domain. The arguments then 
| advanced were, that by making roads to reach the 
| public domain, enabling your emigrants to reach | 
_ the territory about to be settled with more facility, 


that in that way you did give increased value to 
the public domain. The appropriations to the 


' Cumberland road carried out that rule. And how | 
| have things changed since that time? Suppose you 

would propose noW to the new States to make a || 
road through the old States that should reach the | ; 
|| my opinions quoted on account of their value, but 


new States, and thereby help immigration, and 


you proposed to take from them money or land || 


for that road, would it be adopted? Would they 


yield to the arguments which prevailed at the time || C r , for I 
|| the Cumberland road was made? No, sir; circum- || Georgia quotes it to prove my Inconsistency, !0r 


| States for any part o 


Mr. President, the gen- | 
| have such a law in force again. 


Now, I beg leave to state to the Senate | 


| the old States. 
instrumentality. That will fall within the descrip- | 


|| spoke of the Old Thirteen. 


| that has been done, your laws fix a minimum price || 


stances have altered since that road was constructed 
The new States have become more powerful, and 
they have not been willing, as was manifested jin 
the case of the Maysville road some years ago 
and I doubt whether they will ever be willing, t 
make another road in an old State, leading to the 
public lands in the new States. Now, when these 
facts are so perfectly manifest, and when they are 
so notorious to all those who have paid any atten- 
tion to the past history of the country, I confess 
for one, I am tired of hearing this idea advanced. 
that we give land to new States to enhance the 
value of that which the Government retains. 

Like the gentleman from New Hampshire, | 


am inclined to believe that it is useless to make 


any effort to secure — in behalf of the old 
the public domain. I haye 
endeavored for many years to have the proceeds of 
the public lands distributed among the Sates ac- 
curtin to their population. We have had such a 
law in force before, and it was a just and wise 
law, but I doubt very much whether we shall ever 
I believe that 
such a proposition was made by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Dawson] at the a session, but it 
was voted down. That recent effort indicates, 
what [am sorry to believe will turn out to be the 
fact, that a proposition of that sort will never suc- 
ceed again. 
Sir, we see how the public lands are going. It 


|is useless to speak of a thing that everybody 
knows. The best that we can dois to makea 
| 


good selection in these appropriations, which the 


' new States will have, and grant them where we 
‘ conceive they will be most serviceable to the whole 


Confederacy. If Ihave an opportunity I shall 
perhaps submit a proposition to make an appro- 
priation to construct a road from Louisville to 
St. Louis. It will be through the territory of the 
new States; but a road of that sort would be more 
beneficial to my State than perhaps any other 
which could be constructed. A bill to authorize 
the construction of that road was introduced at 
the last session, but it was not acted upon. It 
had to give place to other bills for roads a little 


| further North, which received more favor from the 
| Senate and House of Representatives. Sir, per- 


haps the poor privilege may be left us, in the gen- 


| eral scramble which has been spoken of, of making 


these selections among those improvements which 
will, by indirection, result most beneficially to 
If that can be secured, it is as 
much as I expect. 

Mr. DAWSON. I merely wish to make one 
observation, to say that my friend from Missis- 
sissippi [Mr. ae is somewhat mistaken in a 
point of met e says that I complain of in- 
justice having been done to the State of Georgia, 
in relation to the public lands. Now, I uniformly 
But he said that Geor- 
gia had no right to complain, because she had been 
amply dealt with in relation to the public lands; 
that the Indian title had been extinguished within 
her limits. Why, does not the honorable Senator 
know that he is now a citizen of a daughter of 
Georgia? Mississippi and Alabama were once the 
property of the State of Georgia. In the year 
1802 we ceded these two fertile and promising 
States to the General Government for a little more 
than a million of dollars. The sales of the public 
lands within those two States have amounted to be- 
tween eighty and onehundred millions of dollars, 


' and all the proceeds have gone into the Treasury 


of the United States. Georgia has not received 4 
dollar from the proceeds which Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire have not eae a received, 
in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838. Hence it Is 
that the Senator is mistaken in supposing that 


| Georgia has been very liberally dealt with by the 


General Government. We are not complaining 


' of the acts of the Government under the com- 


pact of 1802. We only complain of this, that the 
ublic domain of the country is not administered 
justly and equally towards all the United States. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Georgia, in some remarks which 
he made this morning, referred to an opinion of 
mine which was expressed at the last session of 
Congress. It is not my good fortune ever to find 


only by some one who intends to show what is re- 
quired by consistency, or fix me to some partic 
ular issue. I do not suppose that my friend from 
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have always been consistent on this matter, and 
he had no sufficient reason to suppose that my 
yote on this occasion would be different from those 1} 
which I have heretofore given upon such subjects. 
On a former occasion I made the argument, as 
he stated, that the whole right of this Government 
to grant lands for the purpose of constructing ca- 
nals or roads within the States, was the benefit 
which would result to the Government in the in- 
creased value of the contiguous land. If hold the 
Government to be a trustee. The land belongs 
to all the States. It is common property, and the 
extreme to which the Government can go, is the 
extent to which a proprietor might go in relation 
to his own domain. The trustee should not cer- || 
tainly do more than it is fair to suppose would, un- || 
der like circumstances, be done by the proprietor. || 
The proprietor might grant land, or portions of || 
land, on an unsettled domain, for the yurpose of | 
constructing roads, as the means of sedhanisie pur- 
chasers to buy the land which he wishes to sell. 
I think the Government may grant land for like 
purpose under like circumstances, and I have vo- 
ted for some such grants. I did think that they 
ought to be confined, as they formerly were, to the 
lands within five or six miles on each side of the 
road. Within this belt, being the lands which would 
be directly and immediately enhanced in value, the 
selection should be made. But last year we went | 
bevond that; we enlarged it to fifteen miles. Now 
this proposes to go still further, and beyond the lim | 
itto which I think the principle can properly apply. 
But it is said that the land within which we had 
agreed this grant should be selected has been sold. 
Very good; then the argument falls. I recur to 
the case of a proprietor, who, we will suppose, 
for considerations such as I have suggested, had 
granted lands to some one, to be used for the spe- 
cific object, and to be loeated in a certain part of 
his domain, believing it entirely unsettled; if the 
person should go back and say ‘‘ you have sold 
this land,’? what would the proprietor reply? 
He would say, if the land was already sold shove 
was no inducement for him to make the grant; | 
that all he had expected from the grantee had been 
effected; people had already settled upon the land. 
So in this case. The very fact of the land having | 
been purchased, destroys the argument upon | 
which such grants have. been made; that it was 
part of the power to dispose of the public domain, 
and a faithful exercise of the trust. For that | 
reason, believing that this does not rest on the | 
only principle which has governed in times past, | 
and which will control hereafter, my support of 
grants of land for such purposes, and because be- 
yond the narrow limit both of space and time, 
fixed by the rule alluded to, I do not perceive any 
difference between a grant of land and an appro- 
priation of money, for works within the States, 
I shall, as an opposer of internal improvements by 
the Federal Government, vote against the bill. 








The bill was then reported to the Senate without | 
amendment, and the question was upon ordering | 


it to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. DAWSON. In order to test the sense of 
the Senate upon the proposition, I call for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Benton, 
Cass, Chase, Clay, Clemens, Dickinson, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Dodge of lowa, Downs, Felch, Foote, Gwin, Hale, 
Hamlin, Houston, Jones, King, Mangum, Morton, Rusk, 
Seward, Shields, Smith, Underwood, Upham, Wales, 
Walker, Whitcomb, and Winthrop—32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dayton, Hunter, Mason, Miller, Phelps, and 
Spruance—10. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 


PUNISHMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
A message was received from the President of 


the United States, covering a communication from | 
the Secretary of the Navy, on the subject of the | 


discipline of the Navy, and suggesting such amend- 

ments of the law as may be necessary in conse- 

quence of the recent act abolishing flogging, and 

inviting to it the immediate attention of Congress; 

which was read and referred to the Committee on 

on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PRESIDENT announced the special: or- 
der to be the bill to cede the public lands to the 
States respectively in which they lie. 

Mr. GWIN. rise to put an inquiry to the 


!| chairman of the Committee on Finance, in regard 
to a subject which was referred to that committee. | 
I mean the bill in relation to the duties collected || 
in California before the State was admitted into the 
| Union. 
people of that State, and I wish to know whether | 
| we may expect a report upon it in a short time? 


| previous orders, general and special, for the pur- 


|| anxious to hear him, for one. 


——— 


| Mr. ATCHISON. 
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| 
| 


It is a subject of great importance to the || 


The PRESIDENT. 


The Senator has no right 


| to make such an inquiry. 


Mr. GWIN. I merely asked the privilege of | 
making that inquiry. \| 
The PRESIDENT. It is not usual for such | 


inquiries to be made. 


Mr. BERRIEN. I move to postpone all the 


pose of taking up the bill to regulate the fees and 
costs of marshals, &c.,in the courts of the United 
States. It will occupy but a small portion of the 
time of the Senate. [ have endeavored more than 
once to bring it to the notice of the Senate. It is 
of some importance, in the view of the chairman 


| of the Committee on Finance, that the bill should 


be acted on at an early day, so as to guide that 


| committee in recommending appropriations for the 
| judiciary. 


Mr. WALKER. I do hope the Senator from 


Georgia will withdraw that motion. The bill which 


| was announced was made the special order for 


last Tuesday three weeks, when the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fevcu] was to afford us the pleas- 
use of a speech upon the subject. I am very 

tHe ean get partly 
through this evening, and I hope that the orders 
will not be postponed, particularly as | specially 
gave notice of this matter yesterday. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I was about to ask the con- 
sideration of this bill the other day, when, at the 
instance of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
ToN,] I gave way for the consideration of what he 
believed to be a mere resolution of form, but 
which eventuated in a discussion which occupied 
the whole day. 1 believe at this late hour we 
cannot possibiy get through the special order to- 
day, but I think we have enough time to dispose 
of the bill which I wish taken up. 

Mr. FELCH. Itis a late hour, and if we take 
up the special order on Monday, I should be will- 
ing to make what remarks [ have to make then. 
I would be as willing to take it up then as at the 
present time. Itis late in the day, and if it will 
come up on Monday I would just as scon speak 
on that day. If, however, the taking up of the 
bill mentioned by the Senator from Georgia would 
postpone this bill to an indefinite period, | would 
rather go on to-day. 

Mr. CHASE. I should be very glad if the bill 
which the Senator from Georgia desires to have 
taken up at this time could be postponed, for this 
reason: Gentlemen from my section of the coun- 
try, who have quite a deep interest in the provis- 
ions of the bill, are desirous of making some sug- 
gestions to me upon which I wish to offer some 
amendments to the bill. They have spoken to me 
this morning on the subject. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of understanding these suggestions 
thoroughly. I trust, therefore, that the Senator 
from Georgia will be kind enough to waive the mo- 
tion to take up the bill at this time, and let it be 
taken up on Monday orsome subsequent day. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I have nothing to do in regard 
to this matter but to discharge my duty as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, by whom this bill 
has been reported. I cannot resist the appeal made 
by the honorable Senator from Ohio, because it is 

based on certain amendments which he intends to 
offer. Ihave done my duty in bringing the bill to 


|| the notice of the Senate, and I therefore withdraw 


my motion. 

I move to postpone the 
special orders for the purpose of proceeding to the 
consideration of the bill granting the right of way 
and making a donation of the public lands to the 
State of Missouri, to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from Hannibal to St. Joseph, in that 
State. 

| Mr. HALE, I hope that motion will not be 

|agreed to. The Senator from Missouri need not 

|| be afraid that this bill will not pass. But I re- 

| member that at the beginning of the session a 
| suggestion was made by a Senator from Missis- 
| sippi, [Mr. Davis,] now in my eye, against this 
| constant postponement of the orders of the day. 
| I believe that at the last session of ten months we 

! did not once take up the calendar reguarly. I hope 


by taking up the calen 
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we shall have an ——— to that this session, 


ar once, so that it shall be 
said this- Congress, during its existence, worked 
regularly one day. I shall vote against all post- 
ponements of general orders, and hope the calen- 
dar will be taken up regularly. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will make one more 
effort to get up the joint resolution from the House 
in relation to the assignability of land warrants; 
and I do it upon the ground that it is important to 
act upon that subject one way or the other, and 
that it would be better to have the matter settled. 


I therefore move to postpone all prior orders for 


the purpose of taking up that joint resolution. 

Mr. WALKER. If the determination is to 
stave off the special order, upon which the Senator 
from Michigan has the floor, by these motions, 
we may as well know at once whether we are to 
have the subject acted upon. It seems to me that 
it would be better to hear the Senator from Michi- 
gan to-day, and what little may be said by me at 
some other time. I will say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that the discussion of the special order 
involves the subject which he wishes to be acted 
upon. : 

Mr.SHIELDS. I would state that it is very 
necessary there should be some action upon this 
resolution. The Department is in suspense, and 
the country is in suspense. Nothing can be done 
in relation to bounty lands until this resolution is 
acted upon. But if the Senator from Michigan 
wishes to speak to-day, Iam willing to hear him. 

Sut if he does not, | think we had better take up 
this resolution and dispose of it, 

Mr. FELCH. So far asl am concerned, I will 
not insist on the order of the day, though | wish 
to speak on the subject. I see that the hour is 
rather late, and, besides, we have been entertained 
the whole morning by a matter relating to the pub- 
lic lands. I wish to adduce before the Senate some 
statistics in relation to the matter; and if the sub- 
ject can be considered on Monday, | would prefer 
speaking on thatday. Hence I am perfectly will- 
ing to proceed to the consideration of any other 
business. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then I hope the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky will prevail. 

Mr. WALKER. I do not wish to incommode 
the Senator from Michigan, but I should like to 
hear him to-day. Iam willing, however, to hear 
him on Monday, if there can be an understanding 
that the subject will not then be postponed. 

Several Senators. Say Tuesday. 

Mr. WALKER. If there can be an under- 
standing that the Senator from Michigan will pro- 
ceed on Monday, I shall not insist on the consid- 
eration of the subject to-day. 

Mr. FOOTE. It is obviously the wish of the 
Senator from Michigan himself to be heard under 
more favorable circumstances than those now ex- 
isting. He has told us very frankly that he in- 
tends to make a somewhat extended speech, and 
will exhibit some statistical matter. It is certainly 
due to the Senator from Michigan that we should 
allow him the most favorable opportunity of being 
Heard. I therefore will not vote to force him to 
speak at the present time. 

Mr. ATCHISON. There seems to be no dis- 
position either to proceed to the consideration of 
the special orders or to postpone them. I there- 
fore move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 11, 1851. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. The 
Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 
before the House a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, In comphance with a reso- 
lution of the House of the 3d instant, a report from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, relative to 
the troubles with the Winnebago Indians in the 
months of June and July last: which, 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

GRANT OF LAND TO MISSOURI. 

Mr. PHELPS, by unanimous consent, intro- 

duced a bill, of which previous notice had been 
}; given, granting the right of way and making a do- 
nation of public lands to the State of Missouri, 
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to aid in the construction of a railroad from the 
western line of said State, near Fort Scott, to a 
point on the railroad from St. Louis, in Missouri, 
to Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas; which 
was read a first and second time’ by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 


HOMESTEADS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House to introduce a bill, of 


which previous notice had been given, to encour- | 


age agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and all 
other branches of American industry, by granting 
to every man, the head of a family, and a citizen 
of the United States, a homestead of one hundred 


and sixty acres of land, upon the condition of oc- | 


a cultivating the same for four years. 
Mr. DANIEL objected, and renewed the mo- 


tion which he had previously made but withdrawn, | 


that the rules be suspended, and that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole 
House on the private calendar. 

Mr. POTTER moved that the rules be sus- 


pended, and that the House resolve itself into | 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
for the purpose of taking up the bill to reduce and 


modify the rates of postage. 


So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. PHELPS then rose and said: 

Mr. Cuainman: It would have been somewhat 
more agreeable to my feelings if this question had 
been postponed to some day next week, but as it 
is the pleasure of the committee that the discus- 
sion should be continued now, I shafl submit, 
somewhat reluctantly, to enter into this discussion. 
I feel, however, somewhat compelled to enter upon 
it, from the fact that I am a member of the com- 
mittee that reported the bill now under considera- 
tion; and from the further fact, that I concurred 
in the reduced rates of letter postage, recommend- 
ed by that committee, and as opposition has been 
offered to that committee, and as it has been as- 
serted as a reason why these rates should not be 
concurred in, that should they pass, the Post Office 
Department will be fastened upon the Treasury, 
aud perhaps become bankrupt; and furthermore, 
that if this measure were to pass, the mail facili- 
ties throughout the Union, more especially in the 
western and southwestern States, would be greatly 
curtailed. For these reasons, I say, I feel myself 
called upon to defend such portions of the bill now | 


pending as have my concurrence. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, inquired 


what wus the regular order of business? 
The SPEAKER said that the proposition to go 


into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union was in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON inquired whether the regu- 
lar order of business was not the call of committees 
for reports? 


The SPEAKER said it was not; and that if the | 
House should vote down the propositions to go into | 
Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, | 
and the Committee of the Whole House, the busi- | 


ness next in order would be the private business 
on the Speaker’s table. 
The 


committee on the cheap postage bill. 


Mr. PHELPS said that, should the House go | 
into committee on the cheap postage bill, he would | 
fre proposed that the | 

question should not be taken up to-day, as he was | 
too much indisposed to make the remarks he was | 


be entitled to the floor. 


desirous of making upon it. 
The question was then taken on the motion of 


PEAKER said that the question would | 
be first on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, | 
[Mr. Porrer,] to suspend the rules to go into 


Mr. Porrer, by tellers, (Messrs. SawTe.ve, and | 
Jounson of Kentucky,) and the result was—ayes | 


74, noes 60. 


CHEAP POSTAGE BILL. 
The House having resolved itself into Com- 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | 


ov Srrone in the chair,) resumed the consi- 
of postage. 
The CHAIRMAN stated that the question im- 
mediately pending was the motion of the gentle- 
man from \ 
out ‘* five’’ and insert ‘* two’’ cents in the amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Carrrer,] | 
to strike out the word ‘* three,”’ in the first section | 
of the original bill, and insert the word ‘ five’’ in 


lieu thereof, so that it will read, ‘‘ upon each let- 


fassachusetts, [Mr. Fow er, ] to strike | 


eration of the bill to reduce and modify the rates | 


In the first place, it has been considered as a 
rule, that the Post Office Department should defray 
iis own expenses. Sir, I am not disposed to do 
away with a single check upon extravagance, but, 
on the contrary, | would endeavor to multiply | 
those checks, which will produce an economical | 
expenditure of the money of the people. 

believe, so long as we continue the rule that 
the revenues of the Post Office Department shall 
defray its expenses, so long will that branch ot | 
the public service ‘be faithiully and economically | 
administered. I therefore am not willing to 
fasten it upon the Treasury, and shall endeavor to 
show that the rates of postage recommended by | 
the committee will not have that effect. 

Gentlemen have remarked, during this debate, | 
that if the rates of postage are reduced, mail facil- | 
ities will be curtailed. In answer to that objec- 
tion, I will only refer them to facts, contained in 
the reports of the Post Office Department for five | 
years under the former rates of postage and five | 
years under the present rates of postage, which | 
will show them that at no time have the mail facil- 
ities of the country increased to such an extent, | 
or so rapidly, as they have increased during the | 
five years since the present rates of postage were | 
adopted. 

I have here in my hand a list of the number 
of post offices in the United States, and the extent | 
of post roads, for ten years—five years under the 
former rates of postage and five years under the | 
present. In the year 1841 there were 13,778 post 
offices in the United States. In 1845 there were 4 
14,183. ‘The extent of -post routes in the United 
States in 184] was 155,026 miles, but in 1845 it | 
was only 143,940 miles. | 

There was a falling off, ina period of five years, | 
under the former rates of postage of more than | 
eleven thousand miles of service. 

Number of post offices and extent of post routes | 


within the United States for ten years past, five | 


years under the present rates of postage, and five | 


| years under high postage: 


ter not weighing over half an ounce, when post- || 


age is paid where such letter is mailed; two cents,”’ 


&c., &e. 


Mr. PHELPS (who was entitled tothe floor) | 


said that when the motion was pending that the 


House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union, I remarked that I was 
desirous of submitting my views to the House on 


the subject of a reduction of the rates of postage, | 
but that, owing to indisposition, I did not feel like | 


making a speech now, and should therefore much 


— that the matter should be postponed to some | 
ay next week, when, being the first special order, | 


it would necessarily come up. But, since it is the | 


pleasure of the committee—— 
Mr. DANIEL (interposing) suggested that, as 


the gentleman from Missouri was indisposed, and | 


therefore disinclined to address the committee, and 


as this was one of the days for attending to pri- | 


vate business, he would move that the committee 
now rise, 

The question was taken by tellers, (Messrs. 
Sweerser and Auten acting,) and decided in the 
Legative—ayes 46, noes not counted. 


| 
| 
| 


Years. Number of Post Extent of Post | 

Offices. Routes——Miles. | 
BEER iccccenecceceesuts RR eetce> cvenevs etences 155,026. | 
ia Kieieiti 3,77 149,732. 
1843 3,8 142,295. 
1844 ‘ 144,687. 
1845 8: ; 143,940. 


1846 


* Post routes were established in those years by Congress. 
The routes established in 1848 were put in operation during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1850, and not until that time 
by the term of the act. 


| 
In 1846, in the first yearly return under the re- || 
|| duced rates of postage, we find the number of | 


post offices in the United States increased from | 
14,183 to 14,601, and that the extent of the post 
routes of the United States also increased from | 
143,940 to 152,865 miles. On the first day of July 
last, the extent of post roads in the United States | 
was 178,672 miles, and there were 18,417 post offices 
in the country. This great increase in amount of | 
service, which h 


as been performed during the last || 
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: were made, 
when the law reducing the rates of postage was 


under discussion in the House of Representatives 
in relation to the results, as are now made in rela. 
tion to the present bill. It was then said that the 
Post Office Department would bankrupt itself. 
that it would from that time forward, be fastened 
upon the Treasury, and that there would be no 
further extension of maik facilities for a number of 
years. On the contrary, you find that the number 
of post offices have increased some four thousand 
in the period of five years, and you further find 
that the extent of post routes has increased nearly 
thirty-five thousand miles during the last fixe 

ears. In the statement J have presented I do not 
include the Ocean routes, nor mail service in Calj- 
fornia, nor in the ‘Territories, 

This, then, is an answer to those imaginary ob- 
jections which gentlemen have brought forward 
against this bill. On the other ieels some gen- 


' tlemen have said that the Postmaster General has 


repeatedly cut down the mail facilities in the West 
and in the Southwest. When they speak of mail 
facilities, some of them, I suppose, speak of the 
mode of transportatien. The law of 1845 merely 
looked to the transportation of mails. I am op- 
posed to having this Government pay any part of 
my stage ticket, if I travel in a stage. un- 
willing this Government should contribute any- 
thing towards paying the fare of the passengers 
who may travel in those conveyances which are 
employed in the transportation of the mails, | 
merely look to the transportation of the mails with 
certainty and security, and I am willing to com- 
yensate those in an adequate manner who may 
~ performing this service. But so long as it is 
asked we shall sustain from the Post Office reve- 
nue a line of stages, or any other mode of convey- 
ance for the convenience of travelers, where the 
size, safety, celerity, and certainty of the mail does 
not require it, and that request is granted by the 
Postmaster General, we may expect to find great- 


ly increased expenditures, without a correspond- 


ing increase of revenue er extension of service. 

ut a reference to the statistics of the Post Office 
Department is the best answer I can make to the 
complaints of gentlemen who say that mail ser- 
vice has been diminished in the States they repre- 
sent under reduced a and I will append to 
my remarks, when published, a table showing the 
length of the post roads in the several States upon 
which the mail was carried for the years ending 
30th June, 1845, and 30th June, 1850. The total 
annual transportation has increased during that 
time from 35,634,269 miles in 1845, to 46,541,423 
miles in 1850. 

Mr. SWEETSER, (interposing.) Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire that the gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. Puevrs}] will now inform the committee 
whether, on the modification of the postage in 
1845, there was not a large appropriation made at 
that time out of the general Treasury, in order to 
sustain this Department? I would inquire further 
from the gentleman, whether the Post Office De- 
partment, under the modification of 1845, did not 
fail, for three or four years, to sustain itself? The 
pew will recollect that by a provision of the 
vill pending, a million and a half of the public 
money is proposed to be appropriated, in order to 
meet the anticipated deficiency in consequence of 


| the reduction of postage. 


Mr. PHELPS. I am very happy to have it in 
my power to answer the inquiry propounded to me 


1 by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sweersen.) 


The first year under the present rates of postage, 
there was but $650,000 drawn from the Treasury 
of the United States, whilst the act had appropria- 
ted for this purpose $750,000. Inthe second and 


| third years, and each year since that time, no por- 


tion of money has been drawn from the Treasury 


| of the United States, but the whole expenses of 
the Post Office Department have been defrayed by 


its own revenue. 

The act of 1845, contemplates merely compensa- 
ting persons for the transportation of the mails: but 
there were contracts then in existence, under which 
the Government paid the contractors for providing 
conveyance for the traveling public, w ich con- 
tracts were to continue in force,in some portions of 
the Union, for one, two, and thrée years, and itcould 
not be expected that the reduction of the expendi- 
ture which it was contemplated would take place 
underthat act, should be brought down to the prop- 


five years, has taken place under the reduced rates |, er limit, until the contracts in each of the sections 
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of the Union had been renewed under the provisions 

of that law. Hence it was necessary, that for the 

frst year money should be drawn from the Treas- 

; ury to meet the deficit in the revenues of the Post 
Oilice Department; and although $750,000 were || 

elf; appropriated, only $690,000 of thatsum was drawn 

from the Treasury. ‘There was also a provision 

in that law, requiring the Government to pay the 

ad postage upon communications sent and received by 
h officers of the Government as had, 





suc po to 
nd that time, enjoyed the franking privilege; that also 
ind went in to aid the revenues for that year; but at a 


rly subsequent Congress this provision of the law was 


ive repealed, and in lieu of Beeping accounts of the 
not postage upon letters sent and received by Execu- 
ali- tive officers who had, prior to that time, enjoyed 
the franking privilege, an annual appropriation of || 
»b- $200,000 was made, and from that time up to the 
rd present day, not one dime of that money has been | 
en- expended, as is shown by the reports of every Post- 
has master General from that time up to the present 
est day. There was a balance of $65,000 for the first || 
rail fiscal year after that law took effect, and that bal- \| 
the ance has been continued in the Treasury to the | 
ely credit of the Post Office Department accumulating || 
Op- each year, amounting on the 30th of June last to || 
- of upwards of $655,000, as shown by the report of || 
un- the Postmaster General and the report of the Au- || 
ny- ditor of the Treasury for the Post Office Depart- || 
ers ment. | 
are I judge, from the remarks of the gentleman from || 
I Ohio, (Mr. ene oe and from the manner in || 
“ith which he propounded his interrogatories to me, || 
ym- that he is laboring under the impression that the || 
lay annual Sear of $200,000 has been ex- 
t le pended in each year since that law was passed. 
ve- Mr. SWEETSER. Then why was acall made | 
ey- for the appropriation? | 
the Mr. PHELPS. I will show the gentleman why 
oes a call was made for the appropriation. I hold in || 
the my hand the report of the Sa Register of the 
~at Treasury, (Mr. Gillett,) or, rather, the report of 
nd- the late Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Walker,) || 
showing the amount allowed and paid out of the 
fice Treasury during the year ending June 30, 1846, 
the for the postage of the Executive Departments of | 
ser'- the Government and of the several officers and 
re- persons who were authorized, by the laws in force 
| to prior to the passage of the act of the 3d of March, 
the 1845, to send or receive matter through the mails, 
on free of postage. I would remark, that the act of || 
ing 1845 provided that those officers should Eee an || 
tal account of the matter received by them through the | 
hat mail on business appertaining to the duties of their || 
123 respective offices, and that their accounts should |, 
be paid out of the Treasury; for that law abolished || 
urs the franking privilege except to members of Con- | 
url gress, and to the Assistant Postmasters General || 
tee on official business, or business connected with 
in the Post Office Department. This report showed 
at that the amount which was paid in one year upon |; 
to communications received by various executive of- 
her ficers in this city, amounted to $250,383. The || 
Je- Register of the Treasury estimated that there was | 
not also a like amount due to the Post Office Depart- 
"he ment upon communications which had been sent 
the from this city to officers who were authorized to 
lic charge the postage upon their communications in 
to their accounts, and to have it refunded to them out 
of of the Treasury. In 1847 this act was passed, 
appropriating $200,000 annually as a permanent || 
in appropriatien, and the object of it was to dispense 
me with the necessity of keeping thoseaccounts which | 
R.} these officers were required, by the act of 1845, to 
ge, keep. At that time the then chairman of the Com- 
ry mittee on the Post Officeand Post Roads, [Mr. Hop- 
ria- kins, of Virginia,] estimated that with that amount, 
ind the Post Office Department could get along with- 
or- out resorting to the Treasury, and the then Post- 
ury master General demonstrated that he could extend 
; of the mail facilities, increasing them largely over the 


by mail facilities which were in —— in 1845,* 
without touching one dollar of that appropriation. 


sa- And I know, that if you refer to a single report 
but made by the late Postmaster General, (Mr. Cave | 
‘ich Johnson) or to the report of Mr. Collamer, or to 
ing the report of the present Postmaster General, you 
on- will see that that balance and that accumulation of 
sof the money appropriated from the Treasury still 
wuld remains unexpended, besides another balance of | 
ndi- 649,000, available for the service of the Post Of- 
lace ce Department. 
‘op- I now read from the report of the Postmaster 
ons General: 
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“©The undrawn appropriations for this Department under 
the 12th section of the act of 1847, before referred to, 
amounted, on the 30th June last, (including the $200,000 
embraced in the revenues of the last year, and included 
in the foregoing balance,) to.............4. $565,555 55 
The Auditor oi the Department estimates the 
balance to the credit of the revenue of the 
Department on the day last mentioned, 
which will be ultimately found to be avail- 
able, (and which does not include the 
$655,555 55 above mentioned,) at.......... 


“ 


649,165 31 








“‘Making an available balance, from all sources, 


1,314,720 86 


eee e wt eweeee gta C 


The actual balance to the credit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, derived from reveypie, is shown by the report of the 
PAWGIOEE TDG. icc cc cccpecscctesisedecécscceeeepeee En 

But of this sum there is duc from postmasters 
prior to Ist July, 1845, the most of which it 








it is believed cannot be recovered, the 
BEROUEE Ol nc ccccacececcdccccedccccusecetone 245,912 80 
| Available balance from revenue............. $649,165 31 


This balance of $649,000 has accrued since the 
30th of June, 1845. It is a balance, after defraying 
the expenses of the Department, with the excep- 
tion of the appropriation from the Treasury for 
the year 1846, and derived from postages. 

When I speak of the expenses of the Post Of- 
fice Department, I do not include in those expenses 
the salaries of the Postmaster General, his three 
Assistants, the Auditor of the Treasury for the 
Post Office Department, and the clerks employed 
in those offices. Those expenses have never, to 
this day, been charged on the revenues of that De- 

artment. They have, up to the present time, 
Sean paid from the Treasury proper. I know that 
at the last session of Congress there was an at- 
tempt, on the part of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to introduce a reform, by which they 
would charge the expenditures of the salaries of 
all the officers (the Postmaster General excepted) 
connected with the management of the post office 


| in this city, to the revenues of the Post Office De- 


partment, and that attempt resulted in causing the 
whole expenditure of the Post Office Department 

} out of the Treasury, and not out of the 
revenues of the Post Office Department. 

I know that it was an oversight, and that it was 
the intention of the Committee of Ways and 
Means to make what had hitherto been consid- 
ered the expenses of the Post Office Department, a 
charge upon the revenues of that Department, and 
in doing that, they were desirous of making the 
salaries of those engaged by the Department in 
this city, a charge upon those revenues; but by 
some oversight, they failed to accomplish their 
object. 

Mr. BAYLY, (interposing.) It was no over- 
sight on the part of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Their bill, as it was drawn, was drawn 





* Length of post roads upon which mail service was rendered 
in euch State for the years ending 30th June 1845, and 
30th June, 1850. 





1845. 








1850. 

miles. | miles. 

| 
WINE ta ric cee cde cdeventecceccss | 4,037 | 4,252 
New Hampshire........+.eseeee cere 2,371 2,042 
Wena 28.55 26.6206 Tn eile ada .-| 2,401 |* 2,519 
Wate ORMORN 6 002 cccccees covccees 3,297 3,071 
Rhode Ielend.s..vcccoscccce neuek ea 384 414 
COMMOCHCEE. .cccccccce coccccccecss i 1,943 2,852 
WOO Pets vec ccctdde cece tactecds | 12,867 | 13,397 
New Jersey....ccccsscccsece seaeuea | 1,954 2,336 
Pennsylvania......seeeeeeeceeecees| 10,203 | 11,923 
OE Ae ee 594 488 
Maryland. .....ccsccccccccesceccces 2,958 | 2,438 
VisimiR dive ce cce vce vvetdee eoee}| 9,859} 11,923 
North Carolinae. .cccccccececccccnce } 7,283 7,931 
South Carolina, .......0eeeeceeeeens 4,566 5,464 
MIR cae cees.cs tees aeaake banens | 6,457 6,921 
een c6cccgs ese sewcsasce Gbcn ace } 2.9920 2,607 
OSCE er eae rere ee | 11,047 | 12,267 
Michigan...........- secvseseecece] 3,803] 5,188 
Tndiama....ccccccccercccccesecseses 6,354 7,262 
Pte Ceciths cocedayhse anke ..| 7,046 | 10,314 
WUIGCOMMER cc ccccccccccccccctccecs] Ale | Sue 
DG dé ccccas conde cévesve cdqttes | 687 3,664 
PE «gos vcstncs weed civccosncece] O45 9,702 
IETS os a ons vencecssccnssd case. CAL, Seem 
Gan ce censcen be ene ca 6,674 7,371 
PI ood ccncae sotegs get epecca 6.650 7,554 
Mississippi........ seteawes ; 4,414 | 5,460 
Arkansas......cccscccccccccecccece| Syie2 | 5,625 
Louisiana... ....+.+00++ ccccceeesee| 2,226} 4,151 
tt cs 5) cand gcnkesttneensneud 7,698 


143,940 ' 178,672 


The entire service is set down to the State under which 

the route is numbered, though extending into other States, 

| instead of being divided among the States in which each 
portion of it lies. 


LOB 


+ with the gentleman. 


| the revenues of that Department. 


|; ment. 
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properly, but this House, against the earnest op 
position of that committee, so amended it as to 
eo it in the absurd shape that the gentleman from 
Missouri complains of. 

Mr. PHELPS. I differ with the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means on this mat- 
ter. I recollect raising two objections to that post 
office appropriation bill during the last session of 
Congress, one of which was, that they had charged 
the salaries of the Post Office Department here, 
upon the revenues of that Department. The other 
was, that the bill, as reported by the committee, 
instead of proposing specific appropriations, pro- 
posed a gross appropriation. I made these two 
objections, but the House sustained the Committee 
of Ways and Means. The amendment to which 
the gentleman refers, was made in the Senate, and 
this House concurred in that amendment, sup- 
posing the expense of mail transportation, &c., 
were still payable out of the revenues of the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. BAYLY. If the gentleman from Missouri 
will allow me, I will state the facts. They are 
these, and I recollect them so well that I cannot be 
mistaken. The post office appropriation bill, as 
it came from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
contained in its enacting clause a provision that 
the whole appropriations of the bill should be 
paid out of the revenues derived from the Post 
Office ‘Department. On motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Porrer,] the enacting clause 
was so changed as that the words * to be paid out 
of the funds arising from the Post Office Depart- 
ment’’ were stricken out, and the words inserted, 
‘*any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated by law;”’ and when they came down 
to that clause of the bill which provides for the 
transportation of the mails, the gentleman who 
had changed it did not choose to introduce the 
phraseology, that the appropriations in this por- 
tion of the bill were to be paid out of the funds 
of the Post Office Department; and I, being opposed 
to the change, did not choose to interfere. These 
were the facts. 


Mr. PHELPS, (in continuation.) 


I still differ 
So far as the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio was concerned, it only 
extended to the salaries of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, those of all the Assistant Postmasters Gen- 

eral, and their clerks, the Auditor, and the clerks in 

the Auditor’s office; it still left the expenses of the 

Post Office Department payable out of the revenues 

of that Department. ‘The other change was made 

in the Senate; but this is a matter immaterial to 

this issue. I only adverted to it to show that with 

all these attempts at reform the Post Office Depart- 
ment was, after all, at the last session of Congress 
charged directly upon the Treasury of the United 
States, instead of bemg charged directly upon 
I am opposed 
to any such system. I desire, as I have formerly 
stated, to have the revenues of the Post Office De- 
partment defray the expenses which have hither- 
to been a charge upon the revenues of that Depart- 

I believe that if the free matter sent through 
the mails—I speak of that franked by members 
of Congress, of that franked and received free of 
postage by Executive officers and postmasters, 

though I do not embrace public documents—was 
charged with postage at the same rates that you 

charge similar mail matter when sent and received 

by persons not entitled to the franking privilege, it 
would give to the Post Office Department a revenue 
over and above the salaries and expenses of the 
management of it in this city. I could demon- 
strate, from data which I have here, that the post- 
age derivable from it would exceed the amount of 
salaries of the Post Office Department. 

At the last session of Congress these salaries 
were estimated at $220,000 or $230,000. I am 
ready to say $250,000, if you please, and the re- 

ort made by Secretary Walker, to which I have 
Defore referred, shows that the amount of postage 
at the present rate, charged upon free matier re- 
ceived in one year ending the 30th of June, 1846, 
by members of Congress in this city, and exec- 
utive officers in this city, amounted to upwards of 
$250,000; and according to his estimate the post- 
age on all matter sent by mail, which before that 
time had passed through it free, would have 
amounted to an equal amount, 

I seek not to abolish the franking privilege. It 
would be a convenience t) me, and doubtless it 
would be to every member of Congress, if it was 
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abolished. It is for the benefit of my constituents 
I desire to retain it. I wish them to receive all 
ublic documents which are distributed to me, to | 


e sent to them free of postage. In consideration 
of this amount of free matter, upon which, if the 


usual rates of postage Were charged, the revenue | 


would be nearly ,000, as estimated by Mr. 
Collamer, when 
sist that the salaries of the officers and clerks in 
this city senree in the Post Office Department 
shall not be charged upon the revenues of that 
egestas 


ostmaster General, I must in- | 


ut, Mr. Chairman, it appears that all who | 


have spoken upon this question are in favor of a 
reduction of the rates of postage. Someadvocate 
a reduction of the postage upon letters to two 


cents, as a uniform rate, prepaid; others are for a | 


uniform rate of five cents, while the Committee, 
and Las a member of it, are in favor of three 
cents, as the rate of postage on letters when pre- 
paid, and five cents when not prepaid. There 
are also many propositions in relation to the rates 
on newspapers. Some are in favor of reduction; 
others in favor of permitting newspapers to circu- 
late within the county where they are published, 
free of postage; others within forty miles; others 
within the Congressional district; and others, again, 
within the State where they are published. Lam not 
prepared at this time to relinquish the small rev- 
enue which we derive from the postage on newspa- 


pers, for 1 do not believe the Post Office Department | 


can do withoutit. I am opposed to all these prop- 
ositions, by which it is proposed that the newspa- 


en shall be carried in the mails free of postage. || 


believe it is right that every person who receives 


| 


| 


| appropriation made for the support of these lines, | 


the Post Office Department. My object is to 
ascertain the number of inland letters and the 
postage received from them. I am aware that 


—— in speaking of the expenses of the | 
> 


ost Office Department, ask that the amount of | 
money paid for foreign mail service shall be 


included in those expenses. On a former occa- | 


sion, during the last session of Congress, when | 


speaking of this foreign mail service, I had 


was established in opposition to the wishes of 
the Post Office Department and in opposition to 


|| about one fourt 


Jan. 11, 
eS 
in the number of letters carried in the inland mail 
Postmaster General Cave Johnson has estimated 
the number of letters carried in the mails at a post- 
age of ten cents, at about one third the whole num- 
bar af poregesny ig mae. [ estimate them at 

ing the postage at $4,058,000 
for inland postage, you will find that there are near- 
ly seventeen millions of letters carried in the mail 
| ata postage of ten cents, while there are forty. 


age of only five cents. 


occasion to show that the greater portion of it | seven millions carried in the mails paying a post- 
| 
| 


the wishes of the committees who have charge of 
this branch of the public service in both Houses of | 
the National Legislature; frat it was brought for- | 
ward as an addition to the Navy Department; | 


that the bill under which this service was estab- | 


lished was reported by the Committee on Naval | 
Affairs, and that they were looking to the steamers | 


| which were to be constructed under the contracts 


made in pursuance of that law, as a contingent 
addition to the Navy. So far as the charges for 
this service have been made on the Post Office De- | 
partment by law, | have no disposition to disturb | 
them, and there are but two lines that are charge- 
able to the Post Office Department under the ex- 
isting law. ‘There is another consideration. The 
act by which some of these lines were established | 


provides, also, that the amount of postage which | 
may be received upon the mail matter carried by | 


these steamers, shal! be carried to the credit of the | 


| and not carried into the revenue of the Post Office 


or sends a newspaper by mail, shall pay a certain || 
tax to the Government, as a portion of the ex- | 
pence of supporting the Post Office Department. | 


early all the newspapers, or the greater aor 
of them at least, which circulate within the 


nited | 


States, do notcirculate a distance exceeding forty | 


miles from the place of publication. 


Let gentle- | 


men reflect on the circulation of newspapers pub- | 


lished within their own districts, and they will 


concur with me in this opinion, that four fifths, | 


or nearly that amount, of the circulation of the 
country press, is embraced within a circle witha 
salieap ol tcty miles. 

Let us suppose that by permitting newspapers 
to be carried in the mails free of postage a dis- 
tance not exceeding forty miles from the place of 
publication, you will lose only one-half the revenue 
from this source, and I presume no one will doubt 
this would be the result. This would cause a loss 
of $459,000 per annum, which must be made 
up by the postage on letters. But this is not the 
only effect. The commissions of postmasters on 


Department. 


postage which may be derived from the mail mat- 


| ter carried in these ocean mail steamers shall be 


put to the credit of the appropriation by which | 


the expenses of these steamers were defrayed. 
Now, sir, let us see what is the amount of rev- 
enue that is paid upon letters and mail matter car- 


ried in the inland mail, and I will compare the | 


revenues of the last two fiscal years. 


was derived, amounted to $3,882,762. 


|| this sum increased to $4,575,665. Upon these 


ee postage is at the rate of fifty per cent., | 


whilst the commissions on letter postage varies 
from twelve and a half to forty per cent. 
seriously affect the compensation paid postmas- 


ters—-you greatly increase their labor, and pay | 


them nothing for it in nine cases out of ten. I 
ask those who favor this proposition, if they have 
devised any plan to avoid these difficulties ? 

Let us take another view of the question. 


The | 


revenue from the postage on the inland letters and | 


on newspapers, pamphlets, &c., for the last fiscal 
year, was as follows: 


Letter postage... cececeeeeese eee e 0 $4,058,000 


ewspape if eee eee eee eters ase 
N paper postage 


919,000 | 


$4,977,000 | 
The newspapers, periodicals, and magazines, pay | 


only eighteen and a half per cent. of this amount 
—letters pay eighty one and a half per cent. of the 
mail matter here spoken of. 
in weight are only about nineteen per cent., whilst 


mittee. 
to this matter again. 


I estimate the letters | 


In order to arrive at a correct estimate, and be 


proposed modification of the law, it becomes neces- 


number of letters carried in the mails of the United 
States within one 
revenue on letters the amount of postages received 
from the California and from the foreign mails. 
The expenses of a portion of these ocean mails, 
and the lines to California, are not a charge upon 


ear, and to deduct from the | 


amounts, however, there are certain reductions to 
be made. 


Great Britain, the balance of which had to be paid 
to the Post Office Department of Great Britain, in 


virtue of our postal nner with that coun- 


try. That sum amount 


in 1849 to $35,661, and 


| in 1850 to $147,013. Then take the postage upon 


| letters received through the Havana line, and mail | 


| mattercarried inthe Bremenand Liverpool lines also 


| 

| as far as we have data, let us take the amount of | 

postage received from the California lines, and we | 
1 


> } 
You | 


ave the following reductions to be made for those 


two years: In 1849, $148,658; 1850, $517,142; | 


leaving, as I estimate it, as the amount actually 


derived from postage on inland letters for the last | 


fiscal ae a sum of $4,058,523, and for the year | 
1) precec 


ing, (1849,) $3,734,104. That would be an 
increase from the revenue of the year 1849, on the 
postage of inland letters, at the rate of 8 6-10 per 
cent. 

I have endeavored, from the meagre statistical 
information on this subject, to estimate the num- 
ber of letters paying postage passing through the 
mails of the United States; and I think it will be 


| found to be, for the last year, (discarding the frac- 


tions,) sixty-four millions eighty-one thousand. 
The number of dead letters returned to the dead 
letter office for the same time, I estimate at two 


| millions four hundred thousand, and the number 
| of free letters at about eight millien five hundred 
| thousand, which will give us, as the total number 





|| of letters carried in the inland mails last year, 
the newspapers are about eighty-one per cent. | 


But I have not time to comment on these facts. || 
I leave them for the consideration of the com- || 
But I hope I may have occasion to recur | 


about or nearly seventy-five millions. 

The number of newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, &c., I estimate in the same time, a little 
more than seventy-one millions. 

Having now estimated the number of letters, 


| (and in this matter I am aware that different esti- 


able to determine what will be the effect of the || mates might be presented,) it is necessary to ascer- 


| tain the number at the different rates of 
sary, inthe first place, to ascertain, if possible, the | 


stage of 
five and ten cents; because my object 1s to show 
the amount of revenue derived from letters paying 


five cents, and those paying ten cents postage. For | 


I intend to show that a uniform rate of five cents 
which is proposed, would actually diminish the 
revenues greatly, and would not hold out any in- 
ducement sufficiently strong to insure an increase 


That is the provision of the act of | 
\| 1847, if I mistake not the date, that the amount of 


In 1849, the | 


|| aggregate revenue on letters from which postage | 


In 1850, | 


There is the postage collected in this | 
country on the lines between this country and | 


Again: if you will look at the report made by 
the Postmaster General, from statistics obtained 
in 1836, stating the number of letters carried in the 
mail, and the different rates of postage charged 
upon them, you find that at that time only about 
fourteen per cent. of the letters were carried a dis- 
tance exceeding three hundred miles. 

A report made by Postmaster General Wickliffe, 
based upon returns made by the deputy post- 
| masters, in the month of October, 1843, shows 
| that at that time eighteen and a half per cent. of 
the letters were then carried a distance of more 
than four hundred miles; and about twenty-two 
per cent. a distance of more than one hundred and 
| fifty, and less than four hundred miles. From this 
data I estimate that at that time about twenty- 
seven per cent. of the letters were carried more than 
three hundred miles. I estimate that twenty-six 
and a half per cent. of the inland letters, excluding 
drop letters, are carried upwards of three hundred 
miles, amounting to sixteen millions nine hundred 
and eighty-one thousand letters, yielding a revenue 
| of $1,698,000, at ten cents each. The residue, 
amounting to forty-seven millions and ninety-nine 
| thousand letters, at five cents each, yield a revenue 
of $2,354,000. Ifa reduction of both rates of letter 
postage takes place, we may Any, 6 a great increase 
'| in the number of letters sent by mail. Prior to 
|| the reduction of the rates of postage, many letters 
|| were sent by private expresses. And two years 
|| and a half after the present reduced rate of postage 

was in operation, Mr. Johnson, the Postmaster 
General, stated that ‘‘ private expresses still con- 
tinue to be run between the principal cities, and 
seriously affect the revenues of the Tiisiastenens 
I have no means of ascertaining whether the prac- 
tice is still continued. But if two years and a 
'half after the present rates of postage went into 
operation, the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment were seriously affected by the private ex- 
| presses running between the principal cities, | 
| presume the revenue is still affected in the same 
manner. ° 

Now, then, as to the different propositions 
which have been submitted to the cominittee in 
relation to letter postage. The first proposition 
is that of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
|| Asumun.] He proposes an uniform rate of two 
| cents when prepaid. ‘The amount of postage now 
'derived from inland letters is $4,058,000. To 
raise the same amount of revenue under the rate 
proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
will require about two hundred and three millions 
| of letters; and is it to be expected that the num- 
|| ber of letters to be carried in the mails will in- 
| crease at that rate? A statement of the number 
of letters now carried in the mails, together with 
/a statement of the amount of postage which is 
| paid by those letters, shows at once that if a two- 
|| cent rate is levied as the uniform rate, the Post 
|| Office Department will be pensioned upon the 
|| Treasury. It would require an increase at the 
rate of two hundred and seventeen’ per cent. on 
the number of letters now carried in the mails to 
raise the same amount of revenue which is now 
'raised on sixty-four millions of letters. It took 
five years in Great Britain after the reduction of 
postage from their uniform rate of fourteen cents 
per letter to one penny to increase two hundred 
and nineteen per amen the amount of post- 
age-paying letters carried in the mails of that coun- 
try in the year 1839—the last year of the high 
| rates of postage. 





I will now consider the rate which my friend 
from Ohio (Mr. Sweetser] advocates, the uniform 
five-cent rate. Sixteen million nine hundred and 
eighty-one thousand letters at ten cents would 

ield a revenue of $1,698,000, and the absolute 
oss, provided there was no increase in the num- 
ber 4; letters carried over three hundred miles in 
mails, would be $849,000. The absolute loss, | 
say, to the revenue would be $849,000, unless 
there was an increase of those letters carried over 
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three hundred miles. The present rates have been 
averaged by the late Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Major Hobbie, in a report which he made to 
Congress, at six and one third cents single rate. | 
A reduction to af uniform rate of five cents is a | 
reduction at the rate of twenty-one percent. The | 
reduction of the rate of postage in 1845 was fifty- | 
six and one third per cent. The increase in the 
number of letters the first year was eighty per 
cent. The decline in the revenue the first year 
was twenty-one and one fifth per cent. If a de- | 
crease of revenue in the same rates to this proposed | 
reduction of rates should occur, as did occurin the | 
revenue of the Department for the year ending 30th 
June, 1846, that decrease would be at the rate of 
seven and nine tenths per cent., and would causea 
deficit of $320,582. Fo prevent a decline in the 
revenue on the letters now paying ten cents post- 
age, there must be an increase of them of one hun- 
dred per cent. If there was an increase of those 
letters carried in the mails more than three hundred 
miles of eighty per cent. only, the deficit in revenue 
would be $170,000. But who expects an increase 
of one hundred or of eighty per cent. on the let- | 
ters carrie@® three hundred miles and upwards if 
the postage should be reduced from ten eents to |, 
five cents? Taking sixteen million nine hundred 
and eighty-one thousand as the number of letters 
now paying postage at ten cents, can any one ex- 
pect an increase on that number the first year un- 
der the reduction of more than from twenty to 
forty per cent.? The greater part of the corre- 
spondence of the country is carried in the mails a 
distance less than three hundred miles. || 


Per cent. over whole No. 

In 1836 the letters carried less 
Cth Ser es WN on bcc Caacctcdaneec wee 
Over 30 and Jess than 80 miles ..........2-4.3 
Over 80 and less than 150 miles ............2 
] 


Over 159 and less than 400 miles............ i 
Over 400..... 
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99.7 | 


I have estimated the number of letters carried 
in the mail in 1843, over three hundred miles, at 
twenty-six and a half per cent., and seventy-three 
and a half per cent. carried less than three hun- 
dred miles. If the number of letters carried over | 
three hundred miles should increase at the rate of | 
twenty per cent., a deficit in the letter postage of 
$680,000 would be produced; an increase of thirty 
per cent. would leave a deficit of $595,000; an in- 
crease of forty per cent. a deficit of $510,000. I 
present these estimates for the benefit of those who 
advocate the uniform rate of five cents postage, 
and who declare the rates of letter postage recom- 
mended by the Post Office Committee will pension 
the Department on the Treasury. These gentle- 
men, too, generally favor the proposition to per- 
mit newspapers to circulate free of postage a certain | 
distance from the place where published; and if | 
the proposition prevail, | have shown it will pro- 
duce a deficit of nearly half a million in the postage 
derived from newspapers. None of the advocates || 
of these propositions have presented their estimate | 
for our examination—indeed, I doubt much wheth- 
er any of them have made any. My views in re- 
lation to newspaper postage have changed since I 
commenced the examination of this question. || 
Newspapers do not now pay their share of the 
expenses of mail service; but I will favor their 
transmission in the mail at the expense of letters, 
Ihave proposed a reduction of the rates of postage 
on them—rates which, I believe, will be found 
more convenient than the present ones. But I 
have not time to dwell on that portion of the 
amendment I intend to propose. 

I come now to the consideration of the rates | 
of postage which I advocate. There is a cer- 
tain point which is a revenue point in rates of 
postage as well as in customs. What that point 
18, it is a difficult matter to determine; but, aided, 
as we are, by estimates and by experience of the 
reduction in postage in this country in 1845, and 
by experience of the reduction which took place 
in Great Britain in 1840, we may, perhaps, come 
to some conclusion, though it may be only con- 

ectural, as to the revenue point in this country. I 





| 
| 


prepaid, and five cents unpaid, after the first year 
the Post Office Department will sustain itself. 

I propose to test the rates propose | by the com- 
the five cent 


| 
elieve that with a rate of postage of three cents | 


mittee in the same manner I tes 





I : ; . 
|) rate. But the first difficulty in the way is, to as- | 


| the same ratio it did i 


| the present revenue of $554,000. 
| 80 per centupon the number of inland letters would 


| has made an 


, slight increase of force. 


| force, I apprehend, will be requir 
_accounts of mails sent and received. 
| cannot estimate the number of additional clerks | 
| which may be required in the local post offices, | 


tion? 
| account, the item of ‘* blanks, twine, and paper,”’ 
Has he made any | 


i 


certain the average rate proposed by the commit- | 
tee. Iam of opinion that during the first year not | 
more than one half of the letters will be prepaid. | 
If so, then the average rate would be four cents. | 
But 7 +9 two thirds of the letters should be pre- 
paid, 


three and two thirds cents. Three and two thirds 


e average rate of postage would then be | 


cents is a reduction on the present rates of postage | 


of 57.9 per cent.; four cents is a reduction of 36.8 
per cent. 

With three and twothirds cents as the average 
rate of postage, if the revenue should decline in 
846, it would be a decline 
at the rate of 21.8 per CEnt., producing a deficiency 
of $884,644; but averaging the rates at four cents, 


if the decline of revenue should be in the same ra- | 
tio as the former decline, it would be at the rate of | 


| 13.8 per cent., producing a deficiency of $421,220. 


But should the number of letters increase at the 
same rate they did in 1846, the number would be 
115,345,000; and estimating the rate of postage at 
three and two thirds cents, the revenue derived from 


them would be $4,229,000—an increase over the | 


have estimated them, of $171,000 
four cents as the average rate of postage, the rev- 
enue would amount to $4,612,000—an increase on 


amount to 115,345,000, and adding to these the 


| number of dead letters and free letters would make 


about 126,000,000 as the correspondence of this 
country, an average of not quite five and a half let- 


pee amount of postage on inland letters, as | | 
But if we take 


An increase of | 


ters per year for each person, estimating our pop- 


| ulation at twenty-three millions. 


Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman from Mis- | 


souri permit me to ask him a question? 
Mr. PHELPS yielded the floor. 
Mr. MORSE. The gentleman from Missouri 


| has offered a substitute to the original bill, and I 


can see by his argument that he has examined the 
subject thoroughly. Now, I desire to know if, in 


| thesubstitute which he has offered, he has madeany 


provision for increasing the number of clerks to be 
employed in the different post offices? If I under- 
stand the arguments used by that gentleman, as 
well as by all who advoeate a reduction of the rates 
of postage, they are, toreduce from ten cents to three 
or five cents; there must be an increase of two hun- 


| dred per cent. on the number of letters sent to all the 
_ post offices in order to enable the Department to 
| pay its expenses. 


Well, now sir, we cannot ex- 
pect the clerks in the post offices in the large cities, 


| where they are already continually occupied, to 
| take charge of six more letters on ever 
|, they now have charge of, without additional remu- 


three that 
neration. I should like to hear if the gentleman 
calculations on that subject? 


Mr. PHELPS, (in camtinuation.) In reply to 


| the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Morse,] | 


must be permitted, first, to remark, that I have not 


| yet estimated the increase of letters at two hun- 
| dred nor even at one hundred per cent. 
I 


The first 
year, I admit, there will be an increase of labor 
in the handling of letters, in the manipulation 
of the office; but I think it will require but a 
We must bear in mind 
that the difference in the rates of postage between 
paid and unpaid letters will induce the citizens 
to prepay their letters, which will be done with 
stamps. This will relieve the postmasters of 
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bill contains the number of letters which are sen 
from his post office to others; and if he have one 
letter or bve hundred letters, there will stili be but 
one blank to be filled. For instance, the post- 
master here at the city of Washington has but one 
letter to send to the post office at Baltimore, it 
takes but one blank to notify this. If he had five 
hundred letters to send, it would still take but one 
blank. : 

As far as the enveloping of larger packages is 
concerned, I will admit that the salieenie from 
Virginia (Mr. Barxr)} has presented a point that 
had not occurred to me. The packages will be 
larger, whether it be by the addition of one, ten, 
or fifty letters; but it will be but a trifling increase 
of envelop. I will leave him to estimate the 
amount. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How about the twine? 

Mr. PHELPS. Oh! that, too, the gentleman 
may take into consideration; it had nearly es- 
caped my notice, it is so small a matter. : 

Mr. MORSE (interposing) said, | hope the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will not think that in ques- 
tioning him I am actuated by any other motive 
than a desire for information from a gentleman 
who, I know, habitually takes a great interest in 
this subject—a subject in which I myself feel some 
interest. I will ask the gentleman, for the purpose 
of getting the information which [ require, whether 
any provision is made for an additional number of 
clerks for the purpose of carrying on the duties of a 
larger office, which will benecessary inconsequence 
of the increase in the number of letters which gentle- 





, men promise us will result from a reduction of the 


much labor and economize time by saving the | 


changing and receiving of wert: No greater 
in keeping the 
I admit I 


because it will be very small, in my opinion. 

Mr. BAYLY. - In this connection will the gen- 
tleman from Missouri allow me to ask him a ques- 
I recollect that one item in the pést office 


appeared a very large one. 
vende for the increase in the use of blanks, 
twine, and paper in the service? 

Mr. PHEL S. Iam glad the gentleman from 
Virginia has presented that inquiry. 


I should like 


him to inform me how much increase there can 


be in either blanks or twine or paper? 
Mr. BAYLY. Sixfold. 
Mr.PHELPS. Sixfold! 

does not understand the matter. 


Why the gentleman 


“We know that 


the postmaster has to send a way-bill, and that 


rates of postage? The. gentleman seems to think 
that it will simplify the accounts and make very 
little difference. I understand that in the post 
office at New Orleans there are twenty-five clerks, 
and but one is required to keep the accounts, and 
that the great labor of the office consists in taking 
charge of and delivering the letters. I can easily 
understand that the increase in the number of let- 
ters will not increase the expenditure on waybills, 
because ** 500”’ can be as easily written as ** 100;”’ 
but if the post office at New Orleans is to be taken 
as a fait standard, and it takes twenty-four of the 
clerks in that office to do the work of delivering, 
manipulating, and so forth, while but one is re- 
quired to keep the accounts, why, it follows as a 
matter of course that if the number of letters is 
increased, as gentlemen predict, there must be a 
»yroportional increase in the number of clerks. I 
om no intention of making a speech on this 

uestion, but I ask these questions because [ think 
chat this information is necessary to enable the 
House to act understandingly, and that we may 
not be deceived by specious pretences that the 
revenues that will arise under the reduction will 
meet the expenses of the Department. 

Mr. PHELPS. Of course I cannot estimate 
the amount of increased force which may be re- 
quired in each post office, nor can any one. We 
have before us the estimate of the amount required 
to pay the clerks employed by the postmasters, 
but it is an estimate in gross. I do not know 
the number of clerks employed in any post office 
in the United States. The amount aid for clerk 
hire in the various post offices of the United States 
the last fiscal year was nearly $358,000. They 
are paid out of the commissions allowed to post- 
masters. The gentleman seems to apprehend a 
great increase of force is necessary. he letters 
must be postmarked, assorted, waybilled, and tied 
up. The use of stamps saves the use of the paid 
stamp. There will be a saving of labor in some 
portions of the duty of the postmaster and in- 
crease in others. To tell what the difference will 
be I cannot, norcan any man. Judging from the 
manner in which the gentleman from Louisiana 
speaks of this item, 1 suppose he thinks the in- 
crease will be very great. As 1 before remarked, 
I think it will be small. 

Mr. SWEETSER. With the permission of 
the gentleman from Missouri, I desire at this point 
in the argument to say, that in the remarks which 
I submitted to the House the other day, I did not 
intend to say that any point was a revenue rate; 
and when I said that I was willing to vote for a 
uniform rate of five cents, [ did not intend to per- 
suade the House that that rate was competent to 
sustain the Post Office Department. 

—! desire, now, to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, or whoever is to follow him, whether the 
estimates which they have submitted are 
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Mr. PHELPS, (interposing.) I must beg the 


gentleman to allow me to proceed, as Iam reminded | 


my time is nearly expired. I had intended, Mr. 
Chairman, if my time had permitted, and I had 
not been so interrupted, to have touched on other 
points which I propose in the substitute that I have 
presented, I propose to make, in several provisions 
of that substitute, arrangements that I think will 
cause a saving of at least $250,000 per annum to 
the Post Office Department upon the present ex- 
penditure. 
tion from the Post Office, for way and ship letters, 


I propose to dispense with compensa- | 


and also with all compensation that is paid to | 


postmasters for the delivery of free letters, when 


notaddressed to themselves. And here, Mr./Chair- | 
man, [ must be permitted to speak of the abuses | 


that are practised in this matter. The other day 
I happened to see a package of dead letters which 
was sent from the Dead Letter Office to the post- 


master of this House, they being letters sent by | 
members of Congress, and in it there were fifty | 
letters and packets, of which twenty-seven were | 
printed matter, upon which two cents had been | 


charged by the postmaster, when by law he was 
entitled to nothing. 
Collamer, estimates the total expenses of this 
matter at $95,000 for the last preceding year. 

I also propose in my substitute to reduce the 


rates of compensation paid for mail transportation | 


by railroads. I propose, instead of paying, as at 
present, $300 per mile per annum to railroads, to 


fix the maximum rate at $150 for first class roads; | 


instead of $100 per mile for second class, $60; and 
for third class, instead of $40, $30 per mile. 

This provision, if adopted, will cause a saving of 
at least $300,000, perhaps I might say more. The 
amount paid to railroads for transporting the 
mails last year, was upwards of $800,000. 

Here the hour expired.] 

Mr. MATTESON said: I have no desire to go 
into an elaborate discussion of the subject before 
the committee. 
which I conceive demand attention from me, and 
to those I shall confine my remarks. 

The whole country—at least the Narth, the 
East, and the West—are appealing to Congress, 
not to debate this topic, but to act upon it; and, 
really, it seems as if Congress has made up its 
mind to gratify itself in the way of speaking the 
subject.to death, rather than to satisfy the country 


by enacting this postage reform, so generally de- | 


manded. It has been urged in the course of the 
debate that the whole movement is but the cun- 
ningly-devised scheme of certain parties located 
principally in the city of New York—certainly in 
the Atlantic cities only. This is incorrect. There 


is scarcely a member on this floor who has not | 


received petition on petition in favor of lower post- 


ages from all parts of his district. I myself have | 
received a great many such, which I know are an | 


expression of the views of the duty of the Gov- 
ernment, which my own constituents conscientious- 
ly entertain. I have also been requested by the 


Legislature of the State I have the honor to rep- | 


resent in part on this floor, to submit certain joint 
resolutions to the same end, passed at their last 
session, which have Fadia in my desk, only 
because as yet no suitable opportunity for their 
presentation has offered. 


have moved in this matter of their own accord, 
but that all who have sent up simiiar petitions for 
a reduction of the rates of postage have done so 
without being influenced by the extraneous efforts 
of any combination whatever. I beg the honor- 
able gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sweerser,] who 
has raised this objection, to understand that my 
constituents, in their earnest desire for the reduc- 


tion of postage and for free newspapers, did not | 


take instructions from any association in the city 
of New York, or elsewhere; they acted for them- 
selves, upon their own sense of propriety, as I be- 
lieve other constituencies have done. conceive 
that, in reducing the rates of postage and extending 
to the rural press such mail facilities as are justly 


their due, all the really unnecessary expenses of | 


the Post Office Department should be dispensed 


with. 


maining uncalled for. I entertain no idea of dis- 
continuing the advertisement of such letters. The 
reform I design to propose in this particular em- 
braces at least an equivalent for the service to be 
rendered by the newspapers which advertise the 


The late Postmaster General | 


Points are disputed, however, | 


Now, I feel sure that || 
not only my constituents and my own Legislature | 


I think a considerable saving might be | 
made, for instance, in advertising the letters re- | 
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lists of letters. Thus, I propose to yon all | 
newspapers to be sent free in the mails for any | 
distance within forty miles, with the exception of | 


a small charge, to accrue to the benefit of the | 


postmasters, of ten cents per annum on weekly | 
issues, twenty cents on semi-weekly, thirty cents 
on tri-weekly, and fifty cents on the dailies. This 
privilege, together with that of free exchange now 
enjoyed, the continuance of which my substitute 
for the bill contemplates, and also the payment of 
two cents and a half on each advertised letter that 
my be called for, would afford ample compensa- 
tion for the publication of these lists. 
to post office statistics 
$44,000 are annually paid for advertising such let- 
ters, while not more than a third of that sum is 
returned in the way of postage on the letters ad- 
vertised. My object is to relieve the Department | 
from thisexpense. I submit that this charge upon 

the funds of the Department is without a corre- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


According | 


one but the publishers of the papers in which the 
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| known that city journals — great advantages 











over country papers in their very large local and 
Government advertising patronage and great |oca| 
circulation; and certainly these considerations 
_ should induce Congress to withhdld peculiar fayors 
from them. The Government should not, at all 


| events, by favoritism like this, aid in crippling the 


country papers. It should also be borne in\ming 
that the country a are chargeable in su 
1 


: ; ly- 
ing early news wit PP 


very great expenses for tele. 


|| graphing facilities, 
| Now, what objection is there to permitting the 


country papers to go almost free within forty miles 


ich I have obtained, || of the office of publication? I can conceive of 


none. It was remarked the other day by the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Stron,] that the law of 1845, permitting papers 
to go thirty miles free in the mails, was repealed 
because postmasters received no compensation for 
their delivery. ‘This objection is provided against 


| 
sponding benefit; that it inures to the benefit of no || in my substitute. 
} § y 


lists are inserted. While the Department is deal- 
ing liberally with the press, it is not asking too 
much of the press that it should yield something 
in return for that liberality. 
no press will publish letters for the compensation 
proposed. I doubt this, inasmuch as the papers 


, shall be deprived of the benefits of the act—free 
circulation within forty miles, and free exchange. 

Reverting again to the small charges which I 
propose to make upon the delivery of newspapers 


lication, I suggest those rates in order to insure 
care of newspapers and their prompt delivery to 
subscribers, and to aid in increasing the circulation 
of country papers—in fact, to compensate post- 
masters for performing this duty. 
are small, but in the aggregate they will amply 
compensate the postmasters. 


It will be seen that while I have been very liberal | 


with subscribers to papers, I have, at the same 
time, protected postmasters, and placed the coun- 
try press upon such a footing that it will not, as 
heretofore, be subject to the ruinous competition 
of the large and liberally-patronized city daily 
press, aided by Government favor. 

There is no justice or equity in compelling a 
7 paper carried five, ten, twenty, or forty miles 
in t 


or three hundred miles. So long as the same 
amount of postage is exacted, so long the country 
press will suffer, to tle great detriment of the 
eae: In many instances this direct and palpa- 
»le favoritism to the press of large cities has re- 
sulted in the destruction of country papers, which, 
had postage been charged on them only pro rata 
for thedistance they were transported in the mails, 
would undoubtedly have flourished. 

I trust I shall be excused for dwelling on this 
point, for it is of importance. When at my resi- 
dence—distance from here about five hundred 


New York—for a few days during the late session 
of Congress, I was apprised through the means of 
an evening paper of what had transpired in these 
Halls during that day; and this information, 
through two daily morning papers on the next 
morning, was transmitted to the remotest corners 
of the district I represent. These papers were 
furnished at an annual subscription of $5, while 
the postage in all cases, no matter how short a dis- 
tance they were carried in the mails, amounted on 
each to $3 13; annually—a charge nearly equal to 
the subscription price of the paper. This was the 
mail charge where the paper was carried in many 
instances only four miles, seldom over forty miles. 
At the same time, papers from New York city, 
distant two hundred and fifty or three hundred 


_ miles, and double the size and weight of the Utica 
Is not this gross | 


dailies, paid only the same postage. 
injustice? Is it not wrong upon every principle 
of fair dealing? Ought these country or inland 
papers thus be compelled to submit not only to 
fair competition, but to struggle on with the aid of 
the Government extended virtually to the ty 
| journals against them in this manner? It is well 


It may be said that | 


in which lists of letters are published will be more | 
sought for, for the reason of such publication. | 
But even if I am incorrect in this, the remedy I | 
propose is to provide that if any press refuses to | 
make the publication, the postmaster may desig- | 
nate some eeu and that the press refusing | 


‘ ° : 4 - | 
witin forty miles of their respective offices of pub- | 


‘hese charges | 


1e mails, to pay the same postage which is | 
charged a a paper carried two hundred and fifty || 


miles, and two hundred and fifty from the city of | 


It has been alleged, in the course of the debate, 
that the expense of the mail servicdliould be in- 


| creased by permitting papers to go free within for- 


|| ty miles; but I think otherwise. I ®ould speak, 

in this connection, from knowledge acquired jn 
| my own district. As matters in that respect are 
|| now managed, the postage charge is so high that 
very few, if any, local daily papers are carried in 
the mails, and therefore very little or no revenue 
is derived from that source. Papers are put 
up in packages and carried in the same vehicle 
that conveys the mail, but outside of the mail. In 
this way great inconvenience is experienced, and 
| considerable expense incurred, both by the pub- 
| lisher and by the subscriber. This results to the 
|| benefit of nobody. Now, these papers could, 
|| without the least inconvenience, be placed secure. 
ly in the mail bags, under lock and key, and be 

elivered punctually to subscribers. Mail car. 
riages would be run no more frequently, no greater 
|, expense would be incurred in transportation with 
_ these papers inside, rather than outside of the 
mail bags. I am quite sure that an additional 
|| revenue would be the consequence of permitting 
| papers to go nearly free, for forty miles, in the 
manner proposed, inasmuch as the greater dis- 
| semination of information, by the increased cir- 
| culation of these newspapers, would induce the 
| writing of many additional letters. Indeed, I have 
| no doubt that the increased commissions to accrue 
|| to postmasters from this source would in the end 
|| enable the Department considerably to reduce the 
| rates of their commissions on letters, without 
|, working injustice. 

I have with regret heard gentlemen decry the 
value, morality, and usefulness of country news- 
|| papers: but I am glad to say there are exceptions 
to this estimate of them. I noticed a very im- 
|| portant remark made by an honorable gentleman 
| from Virginia [Mr. Meape] during this debate, 
| who said that in the darkest corners of the coun- 
| try the postboy was seldom seen. This is as true 
|| north as south of Mason & Dixon’s line—no geo- 
|| graphical position, whether in the North or in the 

South, forms an exception to this rule. Show me 
| the “‘rural district’’ in which country newspapers 
are liberally patronized and generally read, and | 
|| will show you a population who think, act, and 

judge for themselves, who judge public men and 
| public measures correctly, and who can tell whether 
|| the time of members of Congress has been trifled 
|| away in useless debate, and in dodging close votes, 
| or whether they have discharged their duties faith- 
|| fully to their constituents and to their country. 
|| My impressions of the importance of sustaining 
|| the press, and more particularly the re. 
|, were early formed, and in a good school. I very 
| welLrecollect when a boy, living in the country on 
|| the farm of my father, that I used to go out a long 
|, distance on Wedundaye (that being the day on 
|| which a paper published weekly was received) to 
| meet the post-rider. I did this to have the first 
|| reading of the paper; and to the influence of that 
paper I consider myself much indebted for what- 
_ ever success in life I have been blessed with. 
Talk of newspapers! Why, many members of 

this House are obliged to confine their reading '0 
|| newspapers; certainly I am. Sd does the 
‘| House vote each member $30 annually for news- 
|| papers, if they are useless, as has repeatedly been 
| alleged in conversation, if not in the course of the 
|| debate ? 

‘| While I value the newspapers so highly, and 
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am anxious to secure for them a comparatively 
free circulation, I do not stand 7 as an apologist 
for their libels or for their rec lessness; for, at 
times, they appear ery reckless. I doubt if there 
isa gentleman on this floor who has not felt that 
gross injustice has been done him by the press, 
yet itis well known that no great good can be en- 
‘oved without its alloy of evil. The taming of 
electricity, and the use of it in communicating the 
proceedings of Congress in a single instant to all 
parts of the country—the control of the tremen- 
dous power of steam, by which we are transported 
over this continent, almost with the swiftness of 
thought, are instances of the employment of de- 
structive agents for the accomplishment of great 
good to mankind. we 

Jam satisfied that, for every evil inflicted on 
society by the press, blessings innumerable flow 
from its existence among us even in its present 
condition. No one has been a more attentive ob- 
server of its course anywhere than I of the news- 
papers published in my district, which, though an 
inland one, has journals conducted with as much 
talent, character, and enterprise, as any in the 
country—and that, too, under the great disadvan- 
tage resulting from the interference of the Gov- 
ernment in favor of the better patronized presses 
of the large cities of the seaboard. 

Much has been said of late about the franking 
privilege. I think the term a misnomer; for it is 
anything but a privilege, except to the constituent. 
I am sure few members of this House consider it 
a ‘privilege ’’ to be allowed to expend the sum of 
two hundred and fifty dollars of his per diem 
during a single session for speeches, and to devote 
one third of their time in franking them throughout 
their districts. This is the member’s ‘ franking ” 
privilege. So with regard to the books published for 
distribution by order of Congress. Who receives 
this benefit, or, rather, who is benefited by this 
‘ privilege?’’ Not the member; for he distributes 
them all to his constituents. Indeed, I know of 
no direct benefit received by many constituencies 
in the interior from the expenditure of money by 
this Government, except the books, documents, 
and speeches received under the franking privilege. 
I am sincerely desirous of acting in this matter ac- 
cording to the wishes of my constituents, and have 
no interest in it which isnottheirs. Whether the 
“ privilege’’ is a privilege or a burden, it can make 
but little difference to me, as I have not long to 
enjoy it or to suffer under it. But as I have not 
received a simple petition to abolish the franking 

rivilege, though many to reduce the postage rates, 
T ieee that I am not acting in hostility to their 
wishes. So faras my interest is concerned, it may 
not be inappropriate to quote the remark made by 
a gentleman in the English House of Commons, 
when the subject of abolishing the franking privi- 
lege was under discussion there: ‘‘ As to my no- 
‘ tion, that honorable gentlemen should retain their 
‘ privilege under a penny postage, they must have 
‘a more intense appreciation of the valueof money, 
‘and a greater disregard of the value of time, than 
‘I can conceive, if they insist upon it.”’ 

It is insisted by gentlemen who are in favor of 
abolishing the franking privilege, that the revenue 
of the Department Saab thereby be increased, in- 
asmuch as all matter now franked would then pay 
for its transportation. I admit the correctness of 
the argument, provided all matter now franked 
would continue to pass through the mails, but I 
insist that the moment franking is abolished, and 
franked matter required to be paid for at the usual 
rates, that moment this very franked matter would 
at once cease to be transported through the mails, 
inasmuch as no member would think of burdening 
his constituents with documents upon which such 
large postage would be chargeable. 

From the best information I have been able to 

rocure, I think that the Treasury pays to the 

ost Office Department an ample compensation for 
all service performed by the Department for all 
branches of the Government. 

The Treasury pays annually to the Department 
for those services the sum of $200,000. Suppose 
the franking privilege entirely abolished, and the 
Government in all its branches compelled to pay 
the same rate of postage as individuals: Does an 
one believe that the Department would realize the 
amount of $200,000?. Ido not. Again, suppose 
the franking privilege abolished to-day: would an 
mail routes thereby be necessarily discontinu 
or the expense thereof materially lessened? I 


| 














| thousand soldiers. 


| these mail facilities over the receipts. 





think not. 
purpose mostly of transporting letters; free matter 
is an incident, and forms no part of the induce- 
ment for establishing such routes. 

[ admit that if you should charge postage at pres- 
ent rates upon public documents and matter now 
free, this would ostensibly increase the revenues 
of the Post Office Department, but in reality you 
would gain nothing by the change; for, after all, 
the Government would pay the postage upon this 
free matter, whereas now it does no more than pay 


it, as the Post Office is but a branch, in fact, of | 


the Treasury Department. I insist, therefore, that 
no better or cheaper mode of cireulating informa- 
tion among our constituents (such public docu- 


ments as are printed by order of Congress) has been | 


brought forward than the present mode of doing 


it; and I| agree fully in the statement made in one 
of the publications that have been sent us by a 
postage association, that— 

**The public documents published by order of Congress 
for the information of the people have been the subject of 
much censure, which they do notdeserve. It will be a bad 
day when Congress shall cease the circulation of docu- 
mentary details of the public business. It may be that there 
has sometimes been an excess, but of this Congress must 
be the only judge. We must have documents published, 
large ones, in large numbers.”’ 


It has been said that the franking privilege, the 


reduction of postages, and freedom of newspapers, 
would prevent the Department from sustaining 


itself. This might be true at first; but in the end, | 


so far as experience has shown, both in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain, low postage eventually 
increased the revenue. But suppose the Depart- 
ment could not sustain itself, and should become 
a charge upon the Treasury of a million annually: 
I doubt whether that money could be more judi- 
ciously expended in any other way. We heard 
no complaint when it was proposed to expend a 
million of dollars to build a steamship, or to spend 
from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars to ton 
chase territory which we did not want, and which 
had done more to loosen the bands of this Union 


| than-all other expenditures incurred since the or- 


ganization of the Government. Nothing was said 


| against the expenditure of eight millions of dol- 


lars for the annual support of the Navy; ten mil- 
lions thrown away to pay Texas bonds; twelve 
millions of dollars for the annual support of our 
small army, which was nearly a million for every 
Oh, no! this was all right; it 
sounded ‘‘large;’’ it was all about ‘‘army,”’ 
‘‘navy,’’ ‘‘ national honor,’’ and all that sort of 
thing. But when we come to expend a few dol- 
lars for books, and to send them to the mechanics, 
manufacturers, and farmers of the country, free of 


| postage, and to give them free serrate then 
| economy is the order of the day, an 


we are de- 
nounced as being reckless and extravagant. I do 
not believe in this. lam willing that the Treasury 
should be charged with the temporary excess of 
I am desi- 
rous that my section of country should receive at 
least some money from the Treasury, when I see 
many States in the southern section of the Union 
receiving for the support of mails large sums from 
that source over and above the revenue from post- 


ages. The following table will show my meaning: 





States and Territories. Revenue. Transportation. 
POR vn ca ncngensece ovvece 19,978 $42,087 
New Hampshire......... . 55,684 27,329 
WOMME sc cc tes caccens oo 58,491 42,507 
Massachusetts........+.. . 316,490 117,388 
Rhode Island....... csteas Seen 12,212 
Connecticut. .......ceeeee 95,989 55,048 
Be MWS a6 «06s onahe at 786,532 297 ,226 
New Jersey...... geet voce Gee 59,921 
Pennsylvania.,..........- 366,351 144,672 
fo PTT 134,984 
Ps ov vtcccar c0s6cess 47,686 63,148 
SUA ee cecstuad once es 71,726 55,901 
PRE ccs ceces tirade ce 86,434 109,054 
WRCONNER sso inc ie vo deus - 49,756 24,243 
Towa....... o covnsesscccso LOD 16,088 
Minnesota........... ee 902 
NING canta cae secs scenes 654 
CalBPOenis. 000 cccessccccse 91,37 

$2,453,055 $1,201,688 

States and Territories. Revenue. Transportation. 
Delaware......... 000 ccvgdeagenn 8,577 
PEG slcca scceeeceps 08,056 133,598 
Virginia.......... setadies 124,740 166,462 
District of Columbia...... 12,508 
North Carolina........... 41,160 151,539 
South Carolina........... 65,107 110,981 
WINGS on cccces saceceee See 142,432 
POET cues ec cticccctccs SOROS 29 246 
PEGE cic cscecciccceces OB/687 49,411 
SEI 63,508 
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Post routes are established for the | 


| gress. 


4. 


Tennesssee 53,893 62,054 


Ps ddcun cba 0husdees 63,444 146,641 
WN oa o's canes ewecnd 48,720 71,205 
PGS 5 04. 560%h's cba bend 13,179 49,045 
DC ccc nabs oacnct 110,226 40,750 
UNG caste ca eGhebcuteed 21,636 65,579 

$918,436 $1,295,723 


Loek also from day to day to the proceedings 
of this body, and see the ayplications from the 
South, Southwest, and West, asking for grants of 
yublic land to aid in constructing railroads; mil- 
ions upon millions of acres, including the swamp 
lands, voted away at the last session, were thus dis- 
posed of—and these lands, too, were the common 
property of the constituents of all members on this 
floor. The people at the North build their own 
railroads without asking Government aid, and at 
present everything for the benefit of their great 
manufacturing interest, which was emphatically a 
great national interest, was steadily vetoed ‘by 
those so vociferously demanding that the nation 
should not only virtually construct public works 
for them, but should refuse to extend to the North 
and East mail facilities in accordance with the 
general increase of business, improvement in the 
country, and the spirit of the age. Now,I re- 
spectfully submit that this is unjust; for it is no- 
torious that under the effect of the adverse legisla- 
tion of 1846, thousands of good citizens employed 
in manufacturing have literally had their bread 
snatched from them. The doors of hundreds of 
formerly prosperous establishments are closed, 
and from all appearances must remain so until a 
sense of justice shall bring the Government back 
to the policy under which the North and East 
have been invited to trust almost their all in such 
business. 

The difference in the rates of pay accorded by 
the Post Office Department to railroads North and 
South also furnishes a glaring instance of this one- 
sided action. Thus, on the railroad from Albany 
to Buffalo, the compensation for carrying the 
mails nineteen times a week is but $200 per mile, 
and on the Erie railroad, costing $20,000,000, but 
$100 per mile; whereas, on the railroad from New 
York to Richmond, $300 per mile is charged for 
transportation only seven times per week. These 
figures require no comment at my hands. 

I am for doing justice to all sections of the 
Union, and have no wish to deprive any region of 
existing mail services; on the contrary, I desire to 
treat all liberally and fairly. While the people of 
New York pay nearly $500,000 above cost for 
mail services annually, | would demand for them, 
to some extent, an adequate consideration in the 
postal arrangements of the country. I hope that 
the provisions of the substitute I have offered may, 
in substance, be adopted, and that they may have 
a fair trial. Let the country have rates at two and 
a half cents prepaid, (with a quarter-dime coin,) or 
five cents unpaid, on single letters, free papers 
within forty miles, except a small charge to pay 
the postmaster, and let the franking privilege re- 
main, for the present, as it is. Yet] would not 
be understood to declare myself so wedded to my 
own scheme as to favor the rejection of all postal 
reform, in case that might not be adopted by Con- 
On the contrary, I am willing to vote for 
the best project, under these circumstances, the 
majority may favor. Under these circumstances, 
I feel at liberty to ask this House to give my sub- 
stitute a fair consideration. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That letters carried in the mail of the United States 


shall be charged with postage as follows : 
Upon each letter not weighing over one half ounce, two 


| and a half cents; and for each additional half ounce, or 


fraction of half an ounce, two and a half cents, whenever 
the postage upon such letters shall be prepaid. There shall 
be charged upon each unpaid letter weighing not more than 
half an ounce five cents; and upon each additional half 
ounce, or fraction of haif an ounce, so unpaid, the sum of 
five cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, There shall be charged 
upon each newspaper, pamphlet, periodical, magazine, 
book, and every other description of printed matter, which 
shall not contain any manuscript or written matter, and 
which it may be lawful to transmit through the mail, of no 


| greater weight than two ounces, one cent; and for each 


additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce,one cent. Bound 
books, not weighing over thirty ounces, shall be deemed 
mailable matter under the provisions of this section: Pro- 
vided, That all newspapers published daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, and tri-weekly, may be transmitted through the 
mail, by the editors or publishers thereof, to all subscribers 
within forty miles of the town or other place in which the 
paper is or may be printed, free of any charge for postaze 
whatever, —- the postmaster delivering such papers 
may, under such regwations as shall be prescribed by the 
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Postmaster General, as and for a compensation for the ser- | 


vices of such postmaster, charge and receive annually in 
advance from each and every subscriber the following 
sums: on a paper printed once in each week, ten cents; 
remi-weekly, twenty cents; tri-weekly, thirty cents; and 
daily, fifty cents. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That the Directors of 
the Mint in the United States are authorized and required 


to coin pieces of the value of two and a half cents, or quar- | 
ter dimes, composed of three parts silver and one part al- | 


loy, which shall be a lawful tender for all debts of thirty 
dollars or under, due to the United States, and to individ- 
uals, persons, and corporations. 


Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, It shall be the duty | 


of the Postmaster General to provide and furnish to all 


deputy postinasters, and other persens applying and paying | 
therefor, suitable stamps of the denomination of two and a | 
half cents to facilitate the prepayment of the postage pro- | 


vided for in this act. And to any person who shall desire 
to purchase of the Postmaster General, or of any deputy 
posunaster, at any one time, an amount of stamps to the 
value of fifty dollars or upwards, such stamps shall be fur- 
nished at a discount of ten per cent. upon their par value. 


All deputy postmasters who shall receive, at any one time, | 


stamps to the amount of fifty dollars, shall be allowed a de- 
duction of ten per cent. upon the par value. 


See. 5. And be it further enacted, That there is hereby 


appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $1,500,000, to supply any 
deficiency that may arise in the Post Office Department. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, There shall be charged 
upon all letters transported in the mails from any of the At- 
lantic ports in the United States te any of the ports in the 
United States upon the Pacific, or from any of the ports in 
the United States upon the Pacific to any of the Atlantic 


ports in the United States, four times the rates charged in | 


this act; and upon all newspapers, periodicals, and maga 


zines, books, or other printed matter herein provided for, 


three times the usual rates. 


Sec. 7. .ind be it further enacted, That lists of letters | 
remaining uncalled for in any post office, for the space of 


two weeks, in any city, town, or village, where a newspa- | 
er shall be printed, shall hereafter be published once only | 


in a newspaper which, being issued as frequently as any 


other, shall have the largest circulation within the range of 
delivery of said office, to be decided by the Postmaster 


General, under such regulations as shall be prescribed by 
him, at a charge not exceeding two and a half cents on each 
letter called for. And the postmaster at such office is here- 
by directed to post in a conspicuous place in his office a 
copy of such jist on the day or day after the publication 
thercof: Provided, Aowever, If the publisher of any paper 
herein specified shail refuse to publish the list of letters as 
provided in this section, the postmaster shall designate 
some other paper in which such list shall be published ; 
and such publisher, so refusing, shall be deprived of all the 
benefits of this act, and the free exchange now provided by 
law. . 

Sec. 8. nd be it further enacted, That ali acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent with this act be, and the same are here- 
by, repealed. 


Mr. DUNHAM said: Mr. Chairman, although 
I do not propose to make a very lengthy speech 
upon the present occasion, yet 
submitting a few of the reasons which will govern 
my courseupon this measure. It does seem to me 


am desirous of 








eS of public sentiment has been manufactured 
y designing men for the occasion. And do we 


not know this to be true? Do we not know that | increase of post office revenue which is not 
_ utable to the reduction of the rate of postag 
| to a direct ee from the Treasury, A». 


this move was put on foot in the city of New 
York? That city seems disposed to make herself 


\the Paris of this Republic: to manufacture and 


control the public sentiment of this country, and 
to take charge of its legislation. 
posed to submit toit. I think it should be checked 
at the start. 
nearly all, printed, were printed there and sent out 
from thence into the country, accompanied by cir- 


culars containing plausible statements and esti- | 


mates, to show that the postage could be reduced 


to two cents, and the people not only retain their | 


present mail facilities, but actually have them 
vastly increased, and without at all increasing the 
expenses of the Government or their own taxes. 
Could the people be satisfied that all this could be 
accomplished, I have no doubt but they would 
everywhere be in favor of cheap postage. We 
should all be in favor of it. Not a member here 
would oppose it. No one, I apprehend, would 


I do not feel dis- | 


These petitions, which are all, or | 


| 
| 





| mails. 
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_ other thing whic 


| lic. 
| with; since then the contracts have been let to the 
| lowest bidder without reference to the grade of 
|| service, except in so far as the actual security of 


Jan. Il, 





a 


correspondence from the other i Sechging which 
ses through the mails free. ere, then, is an 


attrib, 
e, but 


tended to increase the net yey. 
enues of the Department under that reduction, and 
which is entitled to very great consideration, Was 
the great reduction of the grade of mail service 
throughout the country, and the consequent great 
reduction of the expense of carrying the mails 
Prior to the law of 1845, it was the custom of the 
Department in letting the contracts for carryjno 
the mails, to require such service as would furnish 
traveling facilities for the convenience of the pub. 
Under this law this has all been done away 


the mails required. An eye has been had simply 
to the most economical safe mode of carrying the 
There can, therefore, be no further redye. 


| tion of expenses in that quarter, and.consequently 


| prefer a postage of five and ten cents, when he | 


could obtain the same advantages by one of three. 


| But the question arises, are these statements and 


| 
| 


1 


| rate of postage. 


estimates demonstrated to be true? 
yreat results be accomplished? I think not; at 
eet there is no certainty of it. 

There is in postage, as in tariffs, a revenue 
point; a point by reducing your postage to which 


Can all these | 


you increase your revenue, because by diminish- | 
| ing the tax upon correspondence you stimulate 
| and increase that correspondence, so that the in- 
| creased number of letters at the lower rate will | 
| make the revenue more than equal to the amount 


derived from the smaller number at the greater 
dut after you have passed that 


point, your increase of letters will not be in pro- | 


his revenue rate, then, is the one desired as be- | 


I agen to the reduction of the postage upon them. | 


| Ing the one which will afford the greatest revenue 


without sensibly burdening or restricting the cor- 
respondence of the country, as the one which will 
furnish the most general and extensive mail facilities 


| with the least tax upon the people; the one which, 
| if you carry out the principle that the Department 


| is possible for it to support. 


shall only support itself, will make it, of itself, 
furnish and support the most extensive facilities it 
i But this revenue 


| point can only be found by actual experiment. It 


cannot be ascertained by theoretical demonstration; 
and, as we have undoubtedly already approxi- 


|| mated it, it seems to me we should, as prudent legis- 


thatagreatdea! of what might be called ** kiand ing”’ || 


has been done in reference to this subject of cheap 
postage both here and elsewhere. We are con- 
stantly told that the people throughout the length 
and breadth of the land are demanding cheap post- 
age. That petitions from every quarter are pour- 


ing in upon us asking a reduction of postage. | 


Why, sir, from the parade that is made about this 
outcry of the people by gentlemen here, one would 


suppose that this Government, through its postal || 


arrangements, was perpetrating some outrageous 


oppression upon the people quite unendurable, and | 
which had caused them to cry out with one united | 


voice to us, their representatives, for relief and re- 
dress. We are told that this House has no right 
to refuse this universal prayer. No one more than 
myself respects the voice and the wishes of the 
people. With me sir, vor non is emphatically 
vor Dei. It isa part of my political creed, that we 
come here to obey the ooanie within the province 
of the Constitution,—that their sentiments are to 
control our action; but, sir, I think it is not only 
our right but our duty to inquire whether it is the 
deliberate voice of the people which is heard,— 
whether the sentiments paraded here are bona 
fide their sentiments, and whether they have been 


and of the results to follow from carrying them 
into effect; or whether the expression of them has 
been procured by cocenins emagogues, for their 
own selfish purposes, bya false representation or a 
false suppression of facts. 
Now, sir, the fact that u 


{enough to still further fa OR rE 


lators, approach it by slow and careful steps, for | 
| fear that, in our eager haste, we shall entirely pass | 
| it. We shall, I apprehend, find it far more easy 
|| to approach it by a reduction than to get back to || 
it after we shall have passed it by an increase of || 


postage. 
of five cents, and see what the effect of that will 
be; and, if found salutury, it will then be time 
Sir, it has 


often been said that we ought not to derive a rev- 


| enue to aid in the support of the Government from 


postage. Why not, sir? If you fix a revenue 


_ rate, a rate a reduction below which it will not pro- 
| duce a corresponding increase of the correspond- 
ence of the country, it cannot sensibly obstruct | 


j 
| 
| 
| facilities practicable, and if it will yet yield a rev- | 
|} enue for the support of Government, why not? | 


|| Would it be any more oppressive or burdensome | 


|; and raiment of your laboring people? 


that correspondence, or the dissemination of intel- 
ligence through the mails. 


than to raise it as now raised, by taxing, through 
your tariff, the very necessaries of life—the food 
If so, I 
confess I am unable to see it. 

But is a rate of three cen‘s the revenue rate? 


|| Will a reduction to it increase or even maintain 
expressed with a full knowledge of all the facts | 
|| Gentlemen contend that it will, and as evidence | 
|| they point us to the result under the former re- 
|| duction—the reduction of 1845—and they predict 
| similar results from the one now proposed. But 


n such a subject as | 


this, in which there is nothing to excite the public |) ] 
mind, all these petitions, or very nearly all, are of || indeed, to be clearly above the revenue point, and 
consequently a reduction towards that point eould | 


the same form and character, and ask precisely 
the same thing,—the same rates of postage; peti- 
tions, too, purporting to come up from every class 
of our citizens, from town and county, from vil- 
lage and hamlet, is of itself evidence that this ex- 


| * . 
| not but result in an increase of revenue. 


the present revenue of the Post Office Department? 


there are many reasons why the results under that 
reduction cannot be taken as a guide for this. 
Prior to it the rates of postage were so high as, 


Then 


| two hundred thousand dollars has been annually 


| 
| 
I 


appropriated from the Treasury to the Post Office 
Department, in lieu of the postage upon the official 


Let us reduce the rate to a uniform one | 


It will afford all the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


|most expensive kind of mail service. 





no further resulting increase of net proceeds aris- 
ing therefrom. 

Instead of the expenses of the mail service be. 
ing reduced under this proposed reduction as under 
that of 1845, it will annually increase. We al! 
know that the most expensive mode of carrying 
the mails is upon the railroads. These are con- 
stantly increasing in length and multiplying jin 
number, and we are as constantly adding to this 
A gentle. 
man near me says that this increase of railroads 
will produce a competition among them, and re- 
duce the cost of transportation upon them. When 
this shall happen, I think it will then be ample 
time to regulate your postage so as to correspond 
with such a new state of things; but this cannot hap- 
pen at present, nor for years to come, and until it 
does happen, the expense of transporting your 


/mails must go on increasing. 


We are referred to England and her postal sys- 
tem, as an example of the results of a very low 
rate of postage. But it seems to me that England 
is no criterion for us. Why, sir, she has, I be- 
lieve, some fourteen or fifteen hundred post offices, 
from which her whole revenue is derived, whilst we 
have more than as many thousands. Her mails 
are carried over a very small extent of territory 
compared to that over which ours is carried. — 

r. POTTER. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Dunnam] a question. He has 
stated that a comparison of the rates of postage 
in this country cannot be made with that of Great 
Britain; but he says further, that the mail is car- 


| ried over a less extent of country in Great Britain 





than it is in our country. I desire to know of the 
gentleman what the expense of carrying the mail 
in that country is, compared with the expense in- 
curred in carrying it in this country? 

Mr. DUNHAM. Ido not know that I am pre- 
co to answer the gentleman’s question, as I 
have not the papers and documents with me, which 
will enable me to do so. 

Mr. POTTER. The gentleman’s arguments it 
appears to me, are entirely fallacious. | will state 
now a fact to the gentleman, and that is, that the 
expense of transporting the mail in Great Britain 
is amuch larger sum than is incurred by this coun- 
try for the same purpose, for it costs in that coun- 
try a million of dollars more than ours. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Does that include the steam- 
boat service ? 

Mr. POTTER. Every kind of service. 

Mr. DUNHAM. [ask the gentleman whether 
that service is charged to the Post Office Depart- 
ment? Is is not charged to the Admiralty? 

Mr. POTTER. In answer, I would say to the 
gentleman, that it is charged to the Post Office De- 
vartment. It is charged with postage upon letters. 

educting the service of the registry and revenue 
derived from the drafts or money orders, there is 
still a balance in the Treasury of the Post Office, 
to the credit ofthe Post Office Department, of 
nearly a million and a half of dollars ag 

Mr. DUNHAM. . I should prefer, Mr. Chair- 
man, to see the documents for all that. I confess 
that I have not them before me. But my recol- 
lection of the matter differs materially from that 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. PHELPS. I do not know that it is at all 
material to the case, but I wish to state what | 
think to be true in reference to it: I have com- 
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pared the returns of the British Post Office for 
several years, aud now hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the revenue for three consecutive years, 
and after deducting from it the cost of its manage- 
and also the cost of the picket and steam- | 


ment, 


boat service of every nature which is charged to || 


the Admiralty, there is stilla balance of net rev- | 
enue. In 1845, after deducting the cost of the 
vacket service, the net revenue was $809,000. 
1846 it was $442,000, In 1847, $322,000; and in 
1848 it was $1,366,000. 

Mr. BAYLY. How much of that arose from 
registered letters ? 

Mr. PHELPS. The inquiry is made of me, 


how much is derived from the registry of letters? || 


In answer to the gentleman’s inquiry in regard 
to the amount of revenue derived from the regis- 
try of letters by the British Post Office, I admit I 
cannot answer his inquiry. 


purpose without success. But in this connection, | 
permit me to remark in reply to the statements of 

some gentlemen respecting the money orders and 

revenue to the British Post Office from this source, | 
that the past returns show the money orders were 

an satan expense to the Post Office, of $50,000 

more than its revenue. I would be obliged to any 
gentleman to give me the information of the rev- 
enue derived from the registrate of letters. 1 de- 
sire to have it. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I have cheerfully yielded to 
my honorable friends, yet I do not see, Mr. Chair- | 
man, that much that has been said by them can 
have any bearing upon the point which I was 
discussing. The mere fact that the mail service 


of England may have cost more than the service || 


in this country, cannot of itself show that a rate of | 
nostage which is sufficient for that country must | 
G so for this. 


The extent of her population is to be taken into || 
England has a much larger popula- || 


the account. 
tion than this country, and in a much smaller | 
compass; and the character a ee of this | 
population are entirely different. e have sparsely | 


settled agricultural communities, while her com- || 


munities are dense and mostly engaged in man- 
ufacturing and commerce. Such a people of course 
furnish a much larger correspondence than the 
people of an agricultural country. I ask any gen- 
tleman for a moment to reflect, if by reducing 
postage to a very low rate, that is, to two cents, 
you will induce the farmers and laboring men of | 
this country to write oftener than they would if | 
the rate was established at five cents. task if the 
farmer will be induced to write every day because 
his letters pass through the mail at a very low 
ostage? I think not. The case is different with 
Sealine men—those engaged in commercial and 
manufacturing pursuits, for their business is natu- | 
rally stimulated and increased by a frequent and ex- 
tensive correspondence. But it is not so with the 
agricultural population. We must not only take 
into account the expenditure required for carrying 
the mail in Great Britain as compared to this coun- 
try, but we must also take into consideration the 
amount, density, character, and pursuits of her pop- 
ulation, and also the number of her postmasters 
and the amount of their compensation. ‘These are 
all circumstances which are to be taken into con- 
sideration, and which prevent that country from 
being taken as a criterion by which we can be 
guided, and her system from being taken as an 
example by which we can regulate ours. It is, to 
my mind, a great error in the legislation of this 
country that we so often look to England for our 
examples. We forget that the principles of her 
Governmentare very different from those of ours— 
that the basis of ours is entirely different from 
hers. We forget that the character of our people 





is essentially different from that of the people of | 
Europe; that their habits and pursuits are to a) 


very great extent different. 

I hope that American statesmen will strike out 
& system of their own, and that in trying experi- 
ments in government, they will do so upon a basis 
that shall conform not to the hbieguntel tations of 
political economy prevalent in Europe, but which 


shall be in accordance with the character and policy 

of our own country, its Government and people. 

_ Mr. Chairman, much has been said about abol- 

ishing the franking privilege, and especially that 

of members of Congress. One object is preposed 

to be ——- by this which, if it could be 
d be willing to submit to al- 


accomplished, [ woul 


I have examined the || 
Parliamentary returns for several years for this || 


| 
| 
} 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
! 








extravagance and abuse which has grown up here 
| of publishing such vast numbers of documents at 
| the public expense, many of which are entirely 
useless to the general reader, and which are dis- 
tributed by members to their constituents through 
the mails. But will this object be accomplished 
| by ablishing the franking privilege? A large con- 


tingent fund is constantly under the control of | 


each House, and if our sense of right and pro- | 


| priety will not now restrain us from publishing 
| these documents in extravagant and useless num- 
bers, and to pay for them out of that fund, does 
/ any one believe that if members are not allowed 
to distribute them through the mails free, the same 
majority that orders the publication will not order 
the postage to be also paid out of that fund? In- 
stead of curtailing this useless expense and ex- 
travagance, theretore, we shall increase it by add- 
ing to the expense of publication the cost of 
transportation also. I haye been here long enough | 
to discover one thing, that extavagance and abuses 
here, like revolutions, never go backwards. Do | 
| you believe that gentlemen who talk about abol- | 
| ishing the franking privilege intend to pay the 
postage upon their immense correspondence? for 
every member who attends faithfully to the busi- 
ness of his constituents must of necessity have an 
immense correspondence. 
this postage out of their own pockets? Oh, no, 


Do they intend to pay | 


sir; we are not verdant enough to believe that. | 


| They mean simply that their mail matter shall no 
longer go free through the mails, but that the post- 
age upon it shall be paid out of the public Treas- 
ury. . They will have the credit with the people 
of having given up for their benefit this privilege, 
whilst the postage will be quietly paid here out of 


tion, which I have no doubt will be verified, that 


members will within one year be paid out of the 

contingent fund of this House. 
| very paper upon which our letters are now writ- 
| ten, the pen and ink with which they are written, 
| the sand with which they are sanded, the envel- 
| ops in which they are enclosed, and the very wax 
| or wafers with which they are sealéd, are all paid 
| out of that fund. Do you not believe, then, that 


Vhy, sir, the | 


| the postage upon them will also be sa out of it? | 


| Are we not now paying two hundred thousand 


} 4 . ts 
dollars per annum as postage, or, in lieu of it, | 


upon the mail matter of the other Departments 


free? 
But, sir, it is said that if official documents 


| country, through the mails, free, the postage 
|upon them should be paid out of the general 
cana andthat the expense of their transmis- 
‘sion should not be borne by the Post Office Depart- 
|ment. Why, sir, gentlemen talk as if that De- 
| partment was something separate and distinct from 
the Government, as if its revenue was the only 
one collected from the people, and that the other 
| revenues of the Government were derived from 
| some other source. I confess I do not recognize 
such a distinction. I have yet to e that this 
Government, or any department it, possesses 
anything which does not belong to the people— 


| the people. I know of no means of raising a 
| revenue in this country, except by a tax upon the 
|| citizens, directly or indirectly. The money in 
your Treasury is raised by your tariff from the 
people, as much as is your post office revenue; 
and whether the expense of transmitting this public 
matter through the mails is paid out of the one or 
the other, it is paid by the people. It can add but 
triflingly to the cost of the mail service, and it 
seems to me it can, with more propriety, be left 
upon the correspondence of the country, than to 
be shifted upon the necessaries of the people. And 
if this proposed reduction is not to decrease the 
revenues of the Department, where is the neces- 
sity of adding to them by paying a postage out 
of the other revenues of the Government upon that 
public matter which has hitherto passed through 
the mails free? 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen from the older 
and more thickly-popufted States, need not fear 
a reduction of their mail facilities. They may rest 
|| perfectly easy upon that score. There is much 
|| wisdom in that saying of poor Richard: ‘‘ Take 
1 care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 











which is transmitted through the mails apparently | 
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most anything; that is, that it will restrain the |! 
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of themselves;’’ which is applicable to many other 


| things besides making money. The grest mail 
, thoroughfares of the old States will take care of 


themselves, They can always combine an in- 
fluence which will secure to them their mail facili- 
ties, whether the Department support itself or not. 
If these facilities have to be reduced anywhere, 
that reduction will fall upon the sparsely-settled dis- 
tricts of the West and South. These are the ones, 


, then, which require the fostering care and espe- 


cial attention and protection of Congress. 

If the Department will not support itself, the 
eastern and northern States are in no danger of 
losing their mail facilities; and if to maintain ours, 
the Department has to be put upon the other rev- 


| enues of the Government for support, so much 


| the better for them. 


if the franking privilege is abolished the postage of || 
| resources? 


' 


| 


Those revenues are raised 
by a tanff. For whose benefit is this tariff im- 
pee Not for that of the West and South sure- 
y; but for that same North and East. The gen- 
tlemen who represent those States, then, may well 
go for the lowest rate of postage they can get, for 
in any event the people they represent will be the 
gainers. They get cheap postage without any 
danger of losing their mail facilities. If these are 
curtailed anywhere it will be in the West and 
South, and if the Department shall have to be sup- 
ported out of the other revenues, they are raised by 
a high tariff, which operates to their benefit and 
is burthensome only to us. 

I wish to call the attention of western and 
southern gentlemen to another thing. It is pro- 
posed to aménd this bill by adding a provision 
which shall prevent a reduction of our present 
mail facilities. But is this all we want? Shall 


' we be content to retain our present position ? 


the people’s Treasury; for I venture the predic- || 


Shall we be willing to hare only such mail advan- 
tages as we now possess for the next ten or fifteen 
years to come, although our country will, in that 
time, vastly increase in population, wealth, and 

No, sir, we Shel not be content with 
this, if we possess a proper regard for the interests 


| of those whom we represent; but we shall want 


j 


and official correspondence should go out to the | 


that has not been gathered up from, and paid by | 


thes@ facilities increased as our country shall ad- 
vance in its population, its commerce, its intelli- 
gence, and all those other elements of greatness 
and peepee. And how can you provide for 
this, I ask every member from those sections, how 
can you sencilla for this in this bill? You may 
provide that they shall not be diminished, but how 
can you compel their increase so as to keep pace 
with the increasing wants of your country? Vou 

cannot. It is not in our power to do so, and we 

had better keep on the safe side and maintain such 

a rate of postage as will secure this tous. Indeed, 

we have not now our just proportion. I have not 
before me the exact amount paid for the transporta- 
tion of the mails between this city and Boston; but 
I will venture to assert, that it is more than is paid 
for the whole of the great western valley. 

Sir, much has been said about the increased 
revenue under the former reduction. Well it 
might increase, when, notwithstanding many of 
the lasger routes have yielded a large surplus, and 
when at the same time all the smaller ones have 
only been provided with facilities in proportion to 
the revenue which they have yielded, and have 
been required to pay a certain portion of the ouday 
upon them, eee 9 to keep them from being entire- 
ly suspended, however important they might be. 

Let me give you acase,in my own district. 
There is a mail route forty-five miles long, run- 
ning from a post office upon one important route, 
to one upon another. It passes. through a fertile 
and populous country, and through a county 
town of some importance. It is the route prinei- 
pally relied upon for mail accommodations by the 
people living upon its whole length, and also upon 
two or three small routes which branch off from 
it. But it so happens, that upon its whole length 
there are but two post offices which yield any rev- 
enue of consequence, although there are several 
smaller ones. By great exertions at the last let- 
ting, I succeeded in getting a tri-weekly mail upon 
it, carried on horseback; but its arrivals and de- 
partures are so arranged that the mail for it lies 
over at each end of the route about thirty-six 
hours. I have more than once applied io have this 


evil corrected, but my answer has been that it 
could not be done without increasing the expense, 
and that all is now expended upon it which the 
regulations of the Department will allow. 

Here, then, is an important route, supplying a 
large district of countr y, with the service upon it 
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#0 arranged as to deprive it of much of its useful- 
ness, merely because it does not yield a few dol- 
lars more of revenue. 


way, it should accumulate a revenue—and does it 


follow, therefore, that your postage should be | 
No, sir; let your postage be | 


greatly reduced? j 
fixed at a moderate and reasonable rate, and if 
your revenues then accumulate, let such evils as 
this be removed. Let your mail facilities be ex- 
tended liberally into the thinly-settled districts, 
and then it will be time enough to talk of a still 
greater reduction. « 

As I have already said, I am for a uniform rate 
of five cents upon all letters not exceeding half an 
ounce in wait: for any distance within the Uni- 
ted States. This, I think, is as far as we should 
fo at this time. Let us see what the effect of this 
will be, before we go further. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Marreson] says, that we 
can make- such reduction as is asked for, (two 
cents prepaid,) and if the Department should run 
behind, and not be able to pay expenses, then we 
could go back to the old rate, or to such rates as 
would enable the Department to sustain itself, 
But, sir, in my judgment, if you once make this 
reduction, you will never go back again to a higher 
rate; and the Post Office Department will be sup- 
ported out of the revenues of the country. There 
are too many demagogues in this country for that, 
and this would afford too fine a field for their opera- 
tions to be lost. The postage is a tax paid direct- 
ly by the people, and which they see and feel that 
they pay, whilst the other revenues are raised by 
the indirect and covert means of a tariff. An at- 
tempt to go back to the old rate will afford too fine 
a scope for demagogical appeals for it ever to be 
accomplished, 

Here the Speaker’s hammer fell, and he an- 
nounced that the hour fixed by the House for 
closing the debate had arrived. 

Mr. POTTER rose to address the committee; 
but yielded to 

Mr. CROWELL, who gave notice of his igten- 
tion to offer, at the proper time, the following 
amendments to the original bill: 

At the end of section one, add: 


‘* Provided, That there shall be charged on all letters 
transported in the mails from any of the Atlantic ports in 
the United States to any of the ports in the United States 
upon the Pacific, or from any of the ports in the United 
States upon the Pacific to any of the Atlantic ports in the 
United States, twice the aforesaid rates; and upon all news- 
papers, pamphlets, periodicals, magazines, books, or other 
printed matter herein provided for, twice the aforesaid 
rates.’ 

At the end of section two, add: 

“Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the franking 
privilege, except so far as it may have been conferred by 
Congress upon individuals as a mark of respect and honor, 
is hereby abolished, and the postage on all documents pub- 
lished by either House of Congress, and all communications 
to or from either House, mailed during the session, and all 
cominunications te and from the officers of either House 
upon public service, shall be paid out of the contingent 
funds of the respective Houses. under such regulations as 
each House shall prescribe for itself; and all communica- 
tions to and from the general departments of the Govern- 
ment, properly chargeable to the public service, shall be 
marked as such, and the postage thereon be paid like other 
contingent expenses of the Government.’’ 


Mr. POTTER. I believe I am entitled to the 
floor; but I am willing to yield it to the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Pueres] for the purpose 
of explanation. 

Mr. PHELPS. In consequence, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the many interruptions to which I was 
subjected in the course of the remarks I submitted 
to the committee, I was unable, in the time al- 
lotted to me, to touch upon some of the topics that 
I had intended to present. 

I am very giad, sir, to find that there are, as I 
expected, some gentlemen ready to go with me in 


demanding a reduction of the rates of compensa- | 
tion now made to railroad companies for the 


transportation of the mails. 
Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand a statement 


showing the amounts paid for transportation of | 
the mails, in the different modes, for the last year. || 
On reference to it, I find that the length of the | 
by rail- | 
road, is six thousand eight hundred and eighty-six |, 
miles, and the compensation paid for this trans- | 


post roads on which the mail is carri 


portation is about $818,000; the length of the 
steamboat routes, in the United States, nine thou- 


sand seven hundred and twenty-five miles, and || 
the compensation for that service $313,943; but | 


that does not include the lines of ocean steamers. 
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{ The amount of mail transportation by coach ser- || of the population of that Kin 
|| vice, is forty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
Is it then any wonder, that | 
with your Post Office Department managed in this | 


sixteen miles, for which $793,000 is paid; and for | 


carrying the mail—modes not specified—amount- || 


ing to one hundred and twenty-one thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five miles, the compensation 
is $799,254. 

if we examine these results, we find that the 
cost of transportation per mile is— 

By railroad, $118 82 per mile. 

By steamboat, $32 28 per mile. 

By coach, $19 47 per mile. 

By modes not specified in the contract, $6 59 per 
mile. 

Mr. DUNHAM, (interposing.) The gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Puetps] says that he 
would reduce the rates of compensation for the 
transportation of the mails, especially by railroad. 


I should like to ask the honorable gentleman how || 


he would regulate the rates of compensation to 
carry this into effect? I would like to know how 
he could compel the raifroad companies to carry 
the mails at reduced rates? 

Mr. PHELPS, (in continuation.) I shall be 
very glad to answer the gentleman’s inquiry in due 


course, and | think it is not an inquiry which | 


raises any material difficulty. 
Mr. Chairman, there is another point to which 
I desire to call the attention of the committee. 
Gentlemen who oppose the reduction of the rates 
of postage say it is unfair to institute any com- 
parison between this country and Great Britain, 
and to judge of that experience as indicative of 
probable results in this country. They say the 
cases are not analogous, because we are not so 
extensive a commercial nation as Great Britain. 


That the people do not, in this country, enjoy an | 


equal amount of mail facilities, and that they do 
not, to the same extent, avail themselves of them. 
That there is not so large a population in this 
country capable of maintaining a correspondence, | 
and that all these facts render it unfair to institute 
a comparison between this country and Great | 
Britain. 

Now, sir, let us look at the facts of the case. | 
We will take the census of Great Britain in 1841. 
I will not base my statement on the present esti- 


mated population of Great Britain, but the census || 
I have quoted will enable us to arrive at sufficiently | 


correct results. 
The number of letters that passed through the 


| mail of Great Britain in 1847 amounted to 332,- | 


000,000—in 1848, 340,000,000 of ietters. The pop- 
ulation of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


‘and Ireland, by thecensus of 1841, was 27,000,000, 
thus giving an average of near twelve letters to | 


eagh individual annually. 
Now, let us look at our own country. Our 


| population at the last census amounted to about 


17,000,000; at the present time it is estimated at 


23,000,000, while the whole number of letters car-" 


ried by mail inland, embracing all franked letters, 
does not exceed 75,000,000; giving only an aver- 


age of three and a quarter letters to each person of || 


the present population, or four and a half letters 


per person on the census of 1840 per year. Then || 
again: if we, base the calculation only upon the | 
te population, we find a result not 


amount of 
materially different. : 

But again: if you base your estimate on the 
white population of the country between the ages 


of fifteen and seventy years, as returned by the 


census in 1840, the whole number is 7,700,000, 
which would give an average of letters per annum 
on that number of inhabitants of only nine and 
seven tenths, 
the age of twenty-one years who could not read 


or write in 1840, was about half a million. De- | 


duct this number from the white population be- 


the number of inland letters in this country for the 


Britain who cannot write. 
population. The eee ae returns do not | 
show this. But I have some data which I will 
present to the committee, from which each one 
may form his own conclusions. I will not pre- 


than to say we can, with credit to ourselves, com- 
pare our total population with the population of | 


Great Britain in this respect, and not suffer in the || alties, would compel the companies to 
‘comparison. Iam satisfied a much larger per cent. | 


|| land. It only embraces the returns from E 
| and Wales. Bya law in force in 1839, and p 


The number of white persons over | 


| the terms prescribed by Congress. 


Jan. 1], 


— 
—— 


7 gdom cannot write 
| than there is of our own population of every de. 
| 


scription in that unfortunate condition. The statis. 
tics I shall present do not include Scotland or Ire. 


ngland 


aa hog 9 , erhaps 
in force at this time, ‘* every marriage was attested 


‘by the parties married, either by writing their 
‘names or making theirmarks.”” The number of 


|| couples married in England and Wales, during the 


year ending 30th June 1839, was 121,083, or 249,166 
_persons. The number of persons who attested 
| their own marriages by making their marks, was 

of males, 40,587: of females, 58,959—thirty-three 


|| out of each hundred of the former, and forty-nine 


of the latter, or forty-one per cent. of the whole 

number married in that year could not write. But 

few persons after their marriage learn to write, 

If we should deduct from the population over the 

age of fifteen years of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the whole number of 
that class who cannot write, we will find that the 
average number of letters sent by each person of 
that class in that country greatly exceeds the aver- 
age number of letters sent annually in this country 
by the same classof population, exhibiting a much 
greater disproportion than is shown by my pre- 
vious estimates. I do not pretend to give the 
cause of this disparity in the number of letters sent 
by mail by the people of the two countries. | 
have not time to speculate upon it, as I occupy 
the floor by the indulgence of my friend [Mr. 
Potter] from Ohio. 

In regard to the compensation paid to railroad 
companies for transporting the mail, I have said 
the compensation, in my opinion, is too great. 
The law requires the Postmaster General to classi- 
fy the different railroads according to the import- 
ance and magnitude of the service required, 

| paying for first class roads a compensation not 
exceeding $300 per mile; second class not exceed- 
ing $100 per mile, and for the third class not ex- 
ceeding $60 per mile. I propose a reduction of 
these rates—for first class roads not exceeding 
$150 per mile; second class not exceeding $60 per 


'| mile, and third class not exceeding $30 per mile. 


| The compensation paid for carrying the mail from 
this city to New York is $76,588, at a rate exceed- 

_ing $300 per mile. If my proposition in relation 
to this service should be adopted, there would be 

| a saving on the present amount of railroad trans- 

| portation of from $300,000 to $400,000, but it 

| would not be accomplished until all the present 
contracts with the railroud companies are renewed, 
which would take place within three years from 
the 30th of June next. 

But the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ree) 
inquires how I will accomplish this saving? Wii 
ihe railroad companies agree to this reduction of 
their compensation? and have we the power to 
compel them to perform this service at the prices 
Congress may propose? Every railroad in the 
United States 1s a post road. The Government has 
the right to carry the mails on every post road. 
There is now a law on our statute book imposing 
heavy penalties for obstructing the passage of the 

_mail. If the railroad companies refuse to carry 
| the mails on the terms which Congress may pre- 
| scribe, we have the power to redress the evil. and 
| here let me remark, every Postmaster General has 


'| had more trouble and perplexity in adjusting 


| terms with railroad companies—the times of the 
_ arrival and departure of the mails, the compensa- 

tion to be paid for the service—than in arranging 
| these particulars with all the other mai] contractors 
in the United States. The railroad and steam- 
boat companies between this city and Richmond 
demanded of Postmaster General Johnson a com- 


|| pensation greater than the law authorized him to 
tween the ages of fifteen and seventy years, and || gi 


give. Because he would not accede to the terms 


| of the company, the company threw off the mails; 
last year would be at the rate of only ten and four | 


| tenths per annum. : 
1 do not know the number of persons in Great || 
I speak of the adult’ || 


/and after a strife for some time, the company 
transported the mail upon the terms which the 
Postmaster General had offered. ‘ 
Should the companies refuse to carry the mails, 
the Postmaster General would be compelled to 
procure a locomotive and car, and place it upon 
the road. He would run that car at such times 


: ‘ " | as suited him, and if the company with its train of 
/ sent my own conclusions on this point, further | 


passenger cars should obtruct the transportation 
of the mail, prosecutions for obstructing the pas- 

e of the mail, and the collection of a few pen- 
accede to 


I am willing 











